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VIOLETS AND VIOLIN STRINGS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 


From Leo Otto Bergholz to his Friend, 
Carl Zimmerman. 


NEw York, October —th, 18—. 


EAR CARL:—Much has happen- 

ed since I wrote to you last. I 
have now more than I can do at even 
what would seem fabulous prices to us 
in Germany. I feel sometimes as if I 
could not be living a real life—that it 
must all be an Aladdin’s dream, from 
which I shall be rudely awakened ; es- 
pecially do I feel this when I think of 
the low prices our dear old professor re- 
ceived. I have changed my room now 
to the first floor. I have an elegantly 
furnished suite of apartments opposite 
Herr Hahneman’s. I found that it was 
necessary for me to do so, as I have vi- 
olin pupils coming to my rooms at all 
hours of the day. My evenings are al- 
ways occupied. If I do not play in the 
orchestra, I am usually invited to some 
private musicale. You see, dear Carl, 
there are very few fine musicians here; — 


music is not, as with us, a passion, 
though nearly every family has some 
kind of an instrument. The great mas- 
ters, who are so honored and revered in 
Germany, are strangers here. The peo- 
ple never have those great musical fes- 
tivals which are the bright spots of ev- 
ery year with us. Latterly there has 
been a great deal said about classical 
music. Americans have what they call 
rages for everything—I do not know 
how exactly to express my meaning in 
German—but classical music is now the 
rage. I first came to play at these pri- 
vate musicales through Violetta. Ev- 
erything comes to me through her. I 
had given her five or six lessons, when 
she said to me, ‘‘ Professor Bergholz, I 
am going to ask a favor of you.” I 
bowed, thinking she was merely going 
to ask me to play, as usual, after we had 
finished the lesson. ‘We are going to 
have a little party to-morrow night” (she 
smiled), “which we are presumptuous 


enough to style a musicale. There have 
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been several of them lately at the houses 
of my friends, but they have been musi- 
cal parties with the music left out, and 
I wish something different, so I am go- 
ing to ask you” —she stopped, embar- 
rassed— “To play?” I said. “Will 
you?”—she spoke eagerly and entreat- 
ingly. “O! promise me that you will. 
It would make me perfectly happy.” 
“If so small a service as that could ac- 
complish so much, I should be churlish, 
indeed, to refuse.” “Then you will 
come. I can not thank you enough.” 
“There is no need, for it is I who am 
obliged. Do you wish the violin or pi- 
ano?” “O, the violin, if you will be so 
kind. It is the only instrument made 
for you, and, it seems to me, for you 
only.” “As violets are the only flow- 
ers for you,” said I, looking full upon 
her. She always wears them in her 
hair. It was the first time I had ever 
forgotten the part I had assumed, and 
the faintest tinge of rosy red flushed her 
transparent skin. I was frightened lest 
my eyes had revealed more than I had 
meant, and I turned immediately to the 
music-stand. “Perhaps we might play 
a duet for the violin and piano.” “O, 
no!” she exclaimed. “Do not ask me, 
for I could never, zever think of play- 
ing with you.” “Why not? It is not 
such a terrible thing, I assure you. I 
will select something which you will be 
kind enough to practice, and to-morrow 
morning, if you are disengaged, I will 
come and play it through with you once 
with my violin.” I chose that delicious 
duo for the violin and piano, one of 
Beethoven’s complete symphonies. It 
is very difficult, and I was surprised at 
the ease and perfect readiness with 
which she played it through the first 
time. There were only one or two faults 
in the expression. It was then that I 
asked her if she sung. She answered, 
without the least affectation: “Yes; I 
sing very well, my teachers have told 
me. I have promised to sing.” “I will 
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not anticipate the pleasure of to-morrow 
by asking you now,” I said. 

Next morning we practiced the duet; 
the aunt was in the room, but we were, 
or rather I was, in paradise. The soft 
notes of the violin beat back responsive 
to the piano in perfect harmony. I had 
never before realized what wonderful 
control she had over the key-board. We 
might have practiced for years and not 
have been more perfect. She was pale 
with excitement when she struck the 
final brilliant chord. ‘That will do,” I 
said. “Do not touch it again until this 
evening.” Then I bowed my way out of 
the room, though I saw that the aunt 
had risen, as if to say something. 

Half-past eight was the appointed time. 
I was detained at the last moment by 
a pupil, and it was nearer ten when I 
mounted the marble steps. The house 
was brilliantly illuminated, and I could 
hear the soft, muffled murmur of music. 
I can not analyze my feelings. I was at 
once curious and ‘indifferent, agitated 
and calm, timid and unembarrassed, if 
you can conceive of such a contradiction. 
Then I found myself in the brilliantly 
lighted room. I had entered the back 
parlor, but the folding-doors had been 
thrown open, and the long mirrors dou- 
bled the effect. I laid my violin upon 
the piano, and had a moment in which 
to look around undisturbed. The rooms 
had undergone a wonderful change since 
morning ; festoons of flowers hung from 
every possible place; vases with the 
most exquisite bouquets, or with perhaps 
only a single half-open bud of creamy 
buff, or the faintest possible dream of 
rose-color, stood on every bracket; 
while the loveliest dark-green ivy twin- 
ed around the statues and airily disport- 
ed itself along the white walls and round 
the solid gilt picture-frames. A heavy 
myrtle crown adorned the brow of Bee- 
thoven. The air was faint with sweet, 
ravishing odors. Fromtheconservatory 
at the end of the hall, forming a musical 
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accompaniment to the conversation, I 
could hear the silver tinkling of a fount- 
ain. I had hardly time to give more 
than a passing glance, when Violetta 
came eagerly up to me. She looked 
more radiantly beautiful than I had ever 
seen her. She wore a long dress of sil- 
very, shimmering silk, with violet trim- 
mings and rare yellow lace, and natural 
violets in her hair; no jewels, no orna- 
ments of any kind, except the faintest 
thgead of gold round her neck, from 
which dropped a small cross with a tiny 
violet of amethyst upon it. “I have 
been so anxious, so fearful that you 
would not come,” were her first words, 
taking my hand warmly in hers. ‘“ You 
are very late; no excuses, I beg, now 
that you are here. It is, perhaps, as 
well, for I have already sung, and was 
not as embarrassed as I should have 
been.” “I am rightly though severely 
punished,” I said. “If you think so, I 
shall sing again. That gemileman who 
is just sitting down to the p/ano is con- 
sidered our finest pianist, as well by 
himself as others; one woui:l know that 
by his air.” He had dasheé into a brill- 
iant aria of Weber’s. 

We passed into the other room, where 
I was introduced to many people, who 
all, as it seemed to me, bowed and said 
the same thing; but that is because I am 
not used to American ways. We walk- 
ed up and down the hall several times, 
she keeping up the thread of the conver- 
sation, in spite of frequent interruptions; 
then we passed into the conservatory. 
It was empty, yet something in the flow- 
er-laden air compelled us both to silence. 
To me it seemed as if from any lily-cup 
or rose-bud might spring her sister-spir- 
it, or that Violetta herself would vanish 
from my side, wooed to her rightful 
home among the flowers by their sweet 
breath. I dared not trust myself to 
speak, lest my voice might betray my 
love. She was looking down at the 
flowers. At last she broke the silence. 
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“T am searching for a flower for you.” 
“Ah! then,” I cried, “pluck me one of 
these, if it is not sacrilege in me to wish 
to wear it.” I pointed as I spoke toa 
box of English violets which were at my 
feet. She stooped down instantly and 
picked some. “ You like violets, then?” 
“Like! I adore them.” She did not 
blush, though I was startled at my tone, 
but said: “I am glad. They are my fa- 
vorites, also; I never wear any other 
flower.” We passed out into the hall. 
The music had ceased, and conversa- 
“Our duet will 
come next,” she said. “I must leave 
you now; my aunt is beckoning for me. 
I have saved your violin solo until the 
last, because it is the best.””, When she 
had left me I seated myself in the deep- 
It did not suit 


tion had begun again. 


curtained bay - window. 
me to talk; I shut my eyes, so that I 
could not even see. It may have been 
a moment or it may have been an hour 
that I sat thus; I only know that it was 
a blank until she came for me. I was 
conscious that our appearance at the 
piano caused a greater impression than 
anything else before. I looked at my 
companion to see if she was frightened. 
There was the slightest possible flush 
on her cheek, and her eyes burned with 
excitement. She nodded that she was 
ready. All I know of the effect is that 
there was a dead hush through all the 
rooms, and it seemed to me that we 
played even better than in the morning, 
if that were possible. A tall, handsome 
man joined us when we had finished and 
the murmur of applause had subsided. 
She introduced him to me as Mr. Hugh 
Morgan. He said a few courteous words 
about our music, to which I responded 
briefly, and then they left me, and I went 
back to my corner in the bay - window. 
A couple were seated on the opposite 
side, but they took no notice of me; they 
were looking at Violetta and her com- 
panion, who were walking down the 
room earnestly engaged in conversation, 
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for his proud head was bent to hers. 
“Are they not a handsome couple?” 
said one. “Exceedingly so; when are 
they to be married?” “I do not know; 
I believe sometime about the holidays. 
He is very proud of her.” “Yes; they 
are well matched. It was an engage- 
ment made when they were children.” 
“But not so absurd as those things gen- 
erally prove, for I think that it will be 
a love-marriage, also. They do say that 
they are perfectly devoted.” I heard no 
more, Carl, though they went on talk- 
ing it seemed for ages. All my madness 
and folly became known to me then, 
and for the first time since I have been 
here I had those terrible pains in my 
heart. They did not last long, but they 
seemed like the pangs of death for a few 
moments. I longed for the time to come 
for me to play, that I might go home. 
When at last some one came for me, I 
was like one rudely awakened from a 
painful dream. I entirely forgot the se- 
lection from Bach I had intended play- 
ing, and, carried away by the wild sor- 
row which possessed me, I commenced 
playing coldly, brokenly, at first; then 
my passion increased, and I played with 
an ardor and fire that hurried me on 
faster and faster every moment; then it 
changed to long, sobbing, sighing notes, 
full of agony and pain, as if my very 
heart was breaking. It is the first time 
I have improvised since I left dear Ger- 
many, though I have often played snatch- 
es of the old masters woven together with 
modulations of my own. When I had 
finished, there was a breathless hush — 
the highest praise an arti® can receive 
—and Violetta came toward me, her 
beautiful eyes suffused with tears. “How 
can we ever thank you enough for teach- 
ing us what real music is?” she began; 
but I interrupted her. “In my native 
land, music is inseparably woven into the 
lives of the people. If you wish, I will 


play you now the folk-song you asked 
me for once.” 


“If I wish !””—reproach- 
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fully. This time I seated myself at the 
piano, and it seemed as if a thousand 
voices were calling to me, catching up, 
repeating, and echoing back the refrain. 
From the blue hills of Germany the 
echo sounded ; from the vineyards, pur- 
ple with the ripening grape, it came; 
pealing over the waters of the beautiful 
Rhine, it re-echoed—a pure, holy har- 
mony, and, carrying me beyond myself, 
it brought me calm. 

But why go on and repeat the ex- 
perience of the days and nights, since 
they are all alike? Not a week passes 
that we do not—Violetta and I—spend 
an evening together. I have more invi- 
tations than I can accept. The lessons 
are no longer lessons. We play togeth- 
er; our souls commune. I feel that I 
have a power over her none other pos- 
sesses. When I play sheis mzve. Herr 
Hahneman says that I am looking very 
pale and thin, that I work too hard; but 
it is not the work. Do you know, dear 
Carl, that sometimes I am insane enough 
to think that I will break away from it 
all, and go back to you again, and to 
Marguerite? It touches me pitifully 
when her little flowers come. Tell her 
I keep them all, and shall bring them 
back with me when I go, which, please 
God, I hope will be soon. With the 
best love of your most unhappy friend. 

Leo Otto BERGHOLZ. 


From Elise Hégeman to her Friend, 
Adéle de Courtney. 
NEw YorRK, October 3oth, 18—. 

My DEAREST ADELE:—I must con- 
fess that I was a little provoked when I 
read your last letter. I am infatuated, 
am I? And, worse than that, I am 
wronging 477, as well as myself? You 
dear little moralist, I wish I could make 
you see Professor Bergholz, as he is. 
My pen descriptions fail woefully. You 
say that every sentence of mine contra- 
dicts the preceding and following one. 
That is because I write you just the im- 
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pressions of the moment. I try to be 
faithful to both him and myself. I may 
wrong myself, but never him. He is 
devoted to music. I should as soon 
think of my piano feeling the emotion 
which we call love, because some one 
had been drawing out of it Schubert or 
Heine’s passionate love-songs, as he. 
When Professor Bergholz is not occu- 
pied with his music, he is an iceberg — 
passionless, calm, unruffled. I admit 
that I myself am peculiarly impressed 
by his presence. He has touched by 
his genius deeper chords in my nature 
than any other ever did—than I was 
aware, even, that I possessed. When 
he is playing sometimes I am frighten- 
ed at the feelings which possess me. It 
seems as if I could follow him through 
all the world. I am afraid oftentimes 
lest my emotions may be known to him, 
but my fears are totally unnecessary. I 
feel that he minds me no more than the 
mountain torrent does the wild- flower 
which blossoms by its banks. You say 
that it seems strange that he should be 
so very fond of violets, if it is not be- 
cause I always wear them. That idea 
makes me smile. I should never have 
told you of that incident, dearest Adéle, 
had I not hailed it as a sign of his mor- 
tality. He never flatters like any other 
man, and that was why J was so flatter- 
ed. It was very silly. I meant, when 
I sat down to write, not to mention Pro- 
fessor Bergholz or music, and here I am 
going on as usual. 

Aunt Sophia complains that I will not 
interest myself in the unnumbered arti- 
cles of all kinds which are being made 
for the great event. By the way, it is 
to come off—the wedding, I mean—the 
last of December. If you were only to 
be with me, Adéle—but that can not be. 
All my mornings are spent now either 
in shopping, or in the sewing-room, hav- 
ing dresses tried on and fitted. It is 
unutterably wearisome and distasteful 
to me. Aunt Sophia proposed my giv- 
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ing up my music lessons, that I might 
devote all of my time to such important 
matters. I gave such a decided nega- 
tive that she has said nothing about it 
since, though she has taken an unac- 
countable freak lately to be present at 
the lessons. This does not alarm me, 
though I know it is a severe punishment 
to her, for sometimes we play for two 
hours when we are playing duets. Poor 
Aunt Sophia was so worn out to-day 
that she fell asleep in her chair! 

Hugh is very devoted—a model lover. 
He is not forever hanging about me; 
that, I think, would disgust me. He 
has done everything proper for one to 
do—has made me some elegant pres- 
ents. He is not at all musical; he says 
that I shall have music enough for us 
both. However, he is very good; has 
taken a box at the opera, and is always 
ready to accompany me. He made me 
quite indignant the other day; he spoke 
with such supreme contempt of musi- 
cians as a class, and of their mawkish 
sensibility. I did not make any reply, 
but that evening I quite devoted myself 
to Professor Bergholz. We were to play 
several pieces together at a musicale at 
Mrs. Delmond’s. I say devoted myself, 
though I made it appear to everyone 
that he was devoting himself to me, and 
all the time we were carrying on a most 
interesting conversation on music, and 
the difference between the Italian and 
German schools. You know that I made 
quite a specialty of Italian music my 
last year. I have learned some German 
songs this winter. Professor Bergholz 
says that I sing them with the true Ger- 
man heart. 

November 13th. — DEAR ADELE: — 
I never thought that two weeks would 
pass when I laid down my pen before I 
should take it up again, but it is even 
so. I was called out of the room for 
something, and the next day was a busy 
one. I can hardly call a moment my 
own now. Tuesday I was out shopping 
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all the morning, and in the afternoon 
Professor Bergholz was tocome. I wait- 
ed until past the hour, and he is always 
so prompt—but he did not come. _I.be- 
came impatient; still I continued play- 
ing, yet he did not come. I can not tell 
you how annoyed I was, though that is 
hardly the word I want; but I did not 
give up expecting him until dinner-time. 
I believe I was cross. You know I nev- 
er could bear disappointments of any 
kind. That evening we all went to the 
opera. He was there in his usual place, 
looking very pale. I don’t think he once 
looked at our box, for I tried in vain to 
catch his eye. Friday again he did not 
come, and I waited in vain. I was, to 
say the least, piqued. He might, I 
thought, have sent me word if he were 
sick. I passed a wretched day; I know 
I was irritable. Aunt Sophia says it is 
the excitement of having so many dress- 
es made, and the disappointment in the 
trimming of one. At least, that was 
what I heard her telling a lady; perhaps 
she is right. I can’t tell you how I felt 
when the next lesson-day, and the next, 
came and passed, and still no Professor 
Bergholz. It was not that I cared so 
much to see him, but I missed the ex- 
citement of the music ; life was flat, dull, 
and insipid. Saturday morning, Aunt 
Sophia sent me out alone for some things 
that the seamstress wanted, and while 
waiting for them, I made a sudden re- 
solve—a very foolish one, I suppose you 
will say, dear Adéle, but, you know, with 
me to think is to act—and before I had 
realized what I was doing, I had knock- 
ed at Professor Bergholz’s door. Then 
a sudden terror of shame struck me, 
and I would have fled, but.the door 
opened, and he stood before me, look- 
ing so pale, thin, and ghost -like, that I 
was immovable. “Great heavens! is it 
you?” he cried, taking me by the hand, 
and drawing me into the room. “I 
thought you were ill,” was all I could 
stammer, feeling all the time like a great, 
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awkward school-girl. “I have been,” 
he said, “but I am not—I shall be no 
longer.” I don’t know what I said or 
what he said after that. I only know 
that I got out of the house as soon as 
possible, and had James drive straight 
home. I rushed up to my room, locked 
myself in, and burst into tears—yes, I 
cried, Adéle—to think I should have 
been guilty of such a childish act. What 
will he think? or how shall I meet him 
when he comes on Tuesday? And what 
would Aunt Sophia say to such an es- 
capade? I shall write no more now. 
Your loving ELISE. 
P. S.—He had a box of violets grow- 
ing; I saw them. ELISE. 


From Leo Otto Bergholz to his Friend, 
Carl Zimmerman. 

New York, November 26th, 18—. 

I feel, dear Carl, that I deserve your 
words of reproof, but I am not false to 
my worship of music. I have accom- 
plished much in the few months I have 
been here —very much, though I say it 
most humbly. I have sent my manu- 
script to the publishers of music, and 
you will yet, I hope, have cause to be 
proud of your unworthy friend. 

I will not deny that there was a time 
when I did nothing, absolutely nothing, 
except teach pupils and play sometimes 
for myself, though more often whole 
days passed without my ever taking my 
violin from its case. I was beside my- 
self—I acknowledge it. Then your let- 
ter came and awakened me. _I resolved 
to throw off the bondage, and live here- 
after for my violin alone. It was the 
very day for a lesson, but I did not go. 
I wrote a note saying that I was ill; that 
note I found to-day in one of my music- 
books, but it is just as well. I played 
in the orchestra that night as usual. 
Violetta was there; I felt her presence, 
though I did not see her. I knew 
that she was vainly trying to catch my 
eye, yet I did not look. I went home 
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that night and worked upon my neglect- 
ed sonata until the rosy hues of morning 
flooded the sky. 

I did not leave my room for the next 
week, nor yet the next, only as I was 
obliged to give my lessons; Hers I did 
not give. I did not know how much I 
had longed for her—for the mere sight 
of her glorious face — until on Saturday 
morning I heard a timid, hesitating rap 
at the door. I opened it, and she stood 
there! It was as a crust of bread to a 
famishing man—a draught of pure cool 
spring-water to one dying of thirst. She 
had missed me, or she would not have 
come! She thought that I was sick, she 
said, and so came to ask. 

I went again on Tuesday. She was 
waiting for me. I must have been look- 
ing very pale, for she said: “Are you 
quite sure that you are able to give me 
this lesson? You look very ill.” She 
went from the room a moment, and re- 
turned with a glass of wine, which she 
insisted on my drinking. ‘You begin 
to look better—less like a ghost,” she 
said, brightly. “I am not ill,” I said; 
“only, I have been very busy, lately, 
finishing a musical composition.” ‘How 
much I should like to hear it!” she 
said, earnestly. “I know it will be 
glorious. It must be such a beautiful 
thing to be able to compose music—to 
devote one’s life to that; then, indeed, 
there might be something worth living 
for.” An expression of utter weariness 
spread over her features. I was sur- 
prised into saying: ‘And you, have you 
nothing to live for? Pardon,” I added, 
gently. “I did not mean to ask just 
that. You, too, who have such a mar- 
velous power of entering into and inter- 
preting the divine harmonies of others, 
must also be able to give utterance to 
those of your own, for I am very certain 
that you possess them.” “It is kind to 
say that, but everyone is not gifted. Very 
few have the power of sympathy, and 
more often, it seems to me, that gift 
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proves rather a curse than a blessing to 
its possessor; for in proportion as we 
sympathize, we suffer.” 

She was idly turning over the music. 
“You have never sung for me alone,” I 
said. “I will now, if you wish; what shall 
it be?” Then answering her own ques- 
tion, she began singing, “Consider the 
Lilies,” which she had turned to first. 
She has a very sweet, powerful voice, 
especially on the high notes. I had 
often heard her sing at musical gather- 
ings, but never with the naturalness of 
expression which she had this morning. 
I thanked her warmly when she had fin- 
ished, and then we turned to the lesson. 
No allusion was made to her visit or to 
my absence; we took up the lessons 
just as we had left them off. To-day I 
gave hera longer lesson than usual. She 
was trying some of Chopin’s preludes. 
When we had finished the lesson, she 
said: “Thank you for staying so long. 
You know I shall not take many more 
lessons, because—” “I know,” I said, 
hastily. I could not endure to hear it 
from her lips. “We will make the most 
of what is left.” 

She meant that in four weeks she was 
to be married. I knew that long ago. 
I wonder if the ceremony is to be in the 
church? If so, I should like to write 
the organ prelude. 

December 3d.—A week has passed. 
I have not written, for I have not been 
well. I can not walk fast any more, 
dear Carl, for it brings on the pain in 
my heart. After Christmas, I am going 
to take a long, long rest. If only I were 
to be with you at this visit of the “ Christ 
child,” as last year! Itseems that Christ- 
mas can be nowhere else just as it is 
with usathome. The little brown cakes 
—I can smell their spicy odor now. The 
carols of the children haunt my dreams 
at night, and the Christmas-tree sparkles 
and gleams before me with its shining 
tapers and limbs bent down, laden with 
tokens of good will and kindly feeling. 
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The shops here are filled with Christ- 
mas toys and gifts, but I never stop to 
look at them, for I have no one here 
with whom to exchange gifts. 

Herr Hahneman has just beenin. “I 
have some news, Bergholz,” he said, “or 
probably it is no news to you. One of 
your most beautiful pupils is to be mar- 
ried on Christmas Eve, in the church 
where I play the organ.” “Then you 
will play?” ‘Why, yes, I suppose so, 
unless she should ask you.” “She will 
not do that, but I will write the march 
for ‘you to play when they enter the 
church.” I shall write no more, dear 
Carl, until I have written that. At last 
there is an opportunity for me to pour 
out my soul to her in a language that 
she will comprehend, and she alone. 

Christmas Eve, December 24th.—Did 
you ever know how long and yet how 
short three weeks might be? Long, 
when the hours of day and night are 
counted by pain; short, infinitesimally 
short, when one feels that then the light 
of love will expire, the day be quenched 
in darkness. I stopped writing to you 
three weeks ago, Carl, and commenced 
working upon the task which I had set 
before myself. I had over-estimated my 
strength. I wrote indeed, with feverish 
energy, and tore up the manuscript no 
less rapidly than I wrote. The music 
was cold, dead, and all so sad! Work 
as I would, the minor chords would 
creep in until it seemed like a funeral 
dirge, when I wished it to be so bright 
and joyous — nothing of sadness to mar 
her joy! Sometimes I almost gave up 
in despair. 

I only gave Violetta two more les- 
sons, and those were hours of bliss 
fraught with agony. At the last one, 
she said: “I have to thank you, Profes- 
sor Bergholz, for all that I really know 
or appreciate in music. I should like to 
ask you one last favor.” ‘For you to 
ask is for me acommand,” I said. “I 
would like so much if you would write 
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for me the shortest little piece to be 
played on Christmas Eve, since you can 
not yourself be present.” She had al- 
ready asked me, and I had told her that 
I could not be there. “I have promis- 
ed my friend Hahneman to write for 
him. He is the organist at the church; 
but I can get nothing which exactly 
suits me for an occasion where all should 
be perfect,” I answered. “It is because 
you are too critical.” “It may beso. I 
will make another effort, since you wish 
it.’ And I did, but nothing pleased me 
until yesterday. I gave the manuscript 
to Herr Hahneman this morning. He 
looked it over, and said: “It is glorious! 
What a pity that everyone will be so oc- 
cupied in looking at the bride that they 
will forget to listen to the music. The 
violoncello notes are strongly marked. 
The effect will be beautiful.”” He wish- 
ed me to go over to the church and play 
it for him, that he might, as he said, 
catch the very spirit; but that I could 
not do. I can hear it ringing in my own 
brain better than any organ can inter- 
pret it for me. I have such an inde- 
scribable feeling of oppression at times, 
that I can do nothing. It is an effort 
for me even to write this, dear Carl, yet 
all day my thoughts have been in the 
father-land, and I could not let the night 
pass without sending you a Christmas 
greeting. You will think I have grown 
morbid, Carl, yet I can not resist the 
conviction that I shall never live to see 
another Christmas Eve. I am so young, 
too! I had thought to do so much! 
The streets are being lighted now. 
From my window I can see the happy, 
hurrying crowd of passers-by. At eight, 
Herr Hahneman told me, they were go- 
ing to enter the church, and he was to 
commence playing the voluntary. The 
cuckoo-clock has just sounded the quar- 
ter. I wish now that I had gone; I 
should have had one last look. It is 
very cold without and within; the fire is 
burning dimly. I can hear strange mu- 
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sic in the air, voices as of some one cail- 
ing me. 

You wrote me no word of Marguerite 
in your last. I have placedthe Vergist- 
meinnicht with the violets. I can write 
20 more, dear Carl. I have not touched 
my violin to-day; now I must play 





From Elise Hégeman to her Friend, 
Adéle de Courtney. 


NEw York, December 2!Ist, 18—. 


My DEAR ADELE:—I have neglected 
you of late, indeed! I have done noth- 
ing that I wished to do, and truly I shall 
be glad when it is allover. It is fatigu- 
ing, all this, and I never have a moment 
to call my own. Aunt Sophia always 
has something for me to do, or, failing 
that, some place for me to go. Even 
Hugh complained last night that he could 
never see me for a moment without 
interruption. However, we shall see 
enough of each other, I suspect, in the 
years that are to come. 

I took my last music lesson last week. 
Professor Bergholz is really ill, though 
he will not admit that he is sick, only 
that he has been working too hard. At 
the last lesson he played more for me 
than he ever has before. I told him 
that I was in no mood for playing; I 
had been harassed all the morning. I 
never heard such music as he brought 
from the keys. I invited him to be 
present at my wedding when he was 
here the time before. I shall never for- 
get the expression of his face when he 
exclaimed to me that it would be impos- 
sible. Adéle, I thought for a moment 
that your suspicions were right, that he 
really loved me; but the next moment I 
saw how foolish such a thought was. 
You will say “And what would it have 
been to youif he had?” Alas! it could 
be nothing now; it might have been a 
great deal once, had I dreamed of such 
a thing ever being possible. But enough 
of this. I have great respect for Mr. 
Morgan, and Aunt Sophia says that is 
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all that is necessary to make a happy 
marriage. I must tell you that Profes- 
sor Bergholz has promised to compose 
an organ voluntary for me. I summon- 
ed up courage to ask him the last time 
he was here. 

Christmas Eve.—Such a busy day as 
this has been! All the morning gifts 
came pouring in, though I have distinct- 
ly expressed my feelings on the subject 
several times. I think Aunt Sophia was 
more interested in them than I was. A 
little after noon the bell rung and a small 
box was left, without any name or mes- 
sage. I must admit that this excited 
me more than anything had previously. 
I opened the box, and what do you 
think I found? The most lovely brace- 
let! I can not give you an idea of its 
beauty or of the delicate workmanship. 
Imagine violets of amethyst set in a 
band of unburnished gold, with stems 
and leaves of pearls! I never saw any- 
thing so perfect. Aunt Sophia could 
not find words to express her admira- 
tion. She has no idea of the donor; but 
I knew, the instant I saw it, as well as 
if the name had been written there in 
letters of gold. ‘ Evidently, it is some 
one who knows your passion for violets,” 
Aunt Sophia said; “but it is strange 
that he did not send his name; per- 
haps it was Hugh.” “Perhaps,” I an- 
swered, and left her. 

I am all ready now. I have sent every- 
one out of the room, that I may be 
alone. I wish to write a last good-by 
to you—the last words you will ever 
read from your loving Elise Hégeman. 
In a quarter of an hour we shall start 
for the church. We have our reception 
to-night at ten; to-morrow we shall 
spend quietly here with Aunt Sophia, 
and in the evening start for his home in 
Virginia, and after that take our wed- 
ding trip. I have a horror of these pa- 
rades of newly wedded couples. If I 
am equal to the task, I will write you 
just a line to-morrow, and tell you how 
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everything passed off. Dearest Adéle, 
I wish that you were here! The press- 
ure of your warm lips would take the 
chill from those of your friend, ELIsE. 


Christmas Morning.—Dearest Adéle, 
I must write, though no words of mine 
can ever give you the slightest idea of 
that wonderfully beautiful music which 
rolled down the aisle—its greeting of 
welcome, with a tender, exulting cry of 
joy such as St. Michael might have ut- 
tered after he had slain the dragon. 
Strain after strain of gladness thrilled 
along our pulses, but with every strain 
a note like the faintest pianissimo of the 
violin entered with such painful, tender 
emphasis, casting a subdued shadow 
over it all, and filling me with a dread- 
ful presentiment of sorrow. I think no 
one ever heard such music before at a 
wedding. To me, it seemed as if I were 
walking over breaking hearts. I was so 
pale they thought I was going to faint; 
but so far from that, every sense seemed 
to be doubled. I heard distinctly every 
word, felt every rustle in the air, made 
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the responses without mistake, while 
through it all that tender heart-breaking 
cry was sounding in my heart, anda 
cold horror as of something unknown 
thrilled me through and through. . All 
the evening those plaintive notes haunt- 
ed me like the perfume of a crushed 
flower, and all the time I had to endure 
and listen to the joyous congratulations 
of friends. O, to be away from it all! 
The brilliant, flashing lights blinded me; 
the flowers gave forth a deathly, sicken- 
ing odor. The ringing laughter and gay 
jests seemed a horrible mockery. To- 
day I go about as if in a dream; try as I 
will, I can not banish the presentiment 
of evil which hangs darkly over me. 
Heaven help me, should it prove as I 
fear ! 


Pity me, Adéle, pity me; for my heart 
is breaking. Herr Hahneman has just 
left me. I can never endure again the 
perfume of violets. They must grow 
alone over Azs grave. Leo Otto Berg- 
holz is dead. Your most unhappy 

ELIsE MorGAN. 


COMMERCiAL CORPORATIONS. 


OMMERCIAL corporations, of 
C which kind we propose to speak, 
were instituted by our English ancestors 
under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment or by the king’s letters - patent. 
Under such guarantees the corporators 
necessarily possessed exclusive privi- 
leges, having, in fact, a monopoly in 
some particular branches of trade or 
manufacture, which operated greatly to 
their advantage by excluding competi- 
tion. Because of such advantages, these 
corporate privileges, in the early history 
of English trade and commerce, were 
eagerly sought, and possibly for these 
reasons scem to have been granted with 


some reluctance ard in comparatively 
few instances. There can be no doubt, 
however, and history fully attests, that 
these corporations served a most useful 
purpose in stimulating into life and ac- 
tivity, during the infancy of the indus- 
trial arts, many branches of trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture, which would 
otherwise have languished. England 
unquestionably owes much of her man- 
ufacturing prosperity and her commer- 
cial supremacy to the fostering care of 
these institutions. They acted upon her 
infant industries very much as our pa- 
tent laws act in stimulating American 


invention. At a time when individual 
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capital was too scarce to undertake great 
enterprises, it was thought wise to en- 
courage associated capital; hence these 
commercial corporations. 

Our colonial ancestors inherited the 
bold and adventurous commercial spirit 
of the mother-land, which in due time 
began to manifest itself in erecting and 
establishing the industries of our new 
country. After we became an inde- 
pendent nation, and the establishment 
of a commercial and industrial policy 
became a necessity, the question very 
naturally arose, What shall be done to 
inaugurate those great enterprises req- 
uisite to meet the wants of a growing 
country? The scarcity of individual 
capital made it necessary for men to 
unite their moderate means in order to 
erect those costly manufacturing estab- 
lisments and organize those great navi- 
gation companies which have worked 
such wonders in our industrial career. 
Our iron, cotton, and woolen mills, and 
many other great industries ; our steam- 
boat and navigation companies; our 
great railroad system —the grandest in 
the world —are all, or nearly all, prod- 
ucts of associated capital. The cost of 
such great enterprises, to say nothing of 
the risk, is too much for individual effort; 
hence associated capital and associated 
effort. 

Naturally, therefore, the question arose 
in these associations, Howis the propos- 
ed business to be made secure and its 
steady prosecution insured against those 
accidents and impediments incident to 
humanity? Partnership associations 
might bring together the requisite capi- 
tal; but partnerships are subject to sun- 
dry legal impediments which might at 
any time prove fatal to such great enter- 
prises. A partner might die, and his 
death would dissolve the firm; his inter- 
est in the concern must go into the 
hands of his administrators, and the busi- 
ness of the firm might perhaps be sus- 
pended, at any rate interrupted, until 
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the law disposed of his effects. Be- 
sides, a partner might bind the firm by 
his signature to the fortunes of some 
alien enterprise, or embarrass it by his 
failure, so that the whole purpose of the 
concern would be suddenly defeated. 
And again, in order to realize the requi- 
site amount of capital, it would be nec- 
essary for so many persons to associate 
that the writing of the name of each 
partner, necessary in legal proceedings, 
would involve much labor, entail ex- 
pense, and be very liable to errors which 
would vitiate all proceedings ; and when 
we add that, in legal proceedings, it 
might be necessary to hunt up the names 
of administrators or executors, of heirs 
or legatees, it will become apparent, with- 
out enumerating other impediments, that 
partnerships could not meet the requi- 
sites of capital associated for the pur- 
poses indicated. Such uncertainties and 
accidents would be fatal to the great in- 
dustries proposed. The wants of soci- 
ety do not cease their demands and 
pressure to accommodate such interrup- 
tions. It became necessary, therefore, 
to devise some means by which society 
might reap all the advantages of capital 
associated in partnerships, without the 
accidents, interruptions, and inconven- 
iences to which partnerships are amen- 
able. It was perfectly natural, in this 
condition of things, that the American 
legislator should turn to the history of 
English commercial enterprise, in whose 
energetic spirit the modern commercial 
corporation originated. Human sagaci- 
ty has hitherto devised no means so 
well adapted to the requirements of the 
commercial spirit as these simple insti- 
tutions. Commercial corporations alone 
respond to those needs which partner- 
ships, for reasons already stated, can 
not meet. They combine all the advan- 
tages of associated capital, without which 
American society, stricken with the fatal 
paralysis of inaction, must have stood 
still. They are really and simply, in 
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this country, partnership associations, 
freed from those legal disabilities, im- 
pediments, and inconveniences to which 
the ordinary partnership is amenable. 
Their principal advantages, as compar- 
ed with partnerships, are: uninterrupted 
succession ; the use of a corporate name 
by which it may transact business, sue 
and be sued; the advantage of many 
persons acting directly by the agency of 
a single will; the exemption of the in- 
stitution from liability on account of the 
individual action of any of its members ; 
its freedom from legal liability except in 
its corporate capacity; and, finally, the 
privilege of adopting rules by which its 
own members, in their corporate capaci- 
ty, shall be governed. It will be seen, 
at a glance, that these attributes, com- 
bined with the associated capital, are 
quite as advantageous to society as to 
the corporation itself. 

It is obvious, in view of what we have 
said, that these artificial institutions were 
adapted to meet the wants and necessi- 
ties of our awakened and improving so- 
ciety; that they are, in fact, the children 
of that commercial spirit which distin- 
guishes these modern, active, energet- 
ic, and progressive ages, from the semi- 
barbarous times of our remote English 
ancestors. They furnish one of the ev- 
idences, of which the philosophic stu- 
cent of history will find many, that a 
free and enlightened people will always 
find some means to meet the demands 
of their own progressive civilization. 
These institutions, therefore, were not 
forced upon society; on the contrary, 
the wants of society, its growing trade 
and commerce, forced them into public 
use. They were the result of the neces- 
sity of co-operation. Such is their ori- 
gin in this country. 

Early in the history of American leg- 
islation in regard to these institutions, 
however, objections were urged to the 
exclusive or monopoly feature which be- 
longed to the English corporations. In- 
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deed, that spirit of jealous liberty so 
characteristic of the American people, 
and which is the great conservator of 
our freedom, made American legislators 
reluctant to grant even the semblance 
of exclusive privileges to any citizen or 
association, except in the case of invent- 
ors, who are allowed a monopoly for a 
limited number of years. That feature 
in the English corporation which gave 
the corporator a monopoly in trade was, 
accordingly, generally excluded in our 
American charters. Still, there was 
manifested much reluctance, by many 
worthy public men, to grant corporate 
privileges at all; and, stimulated by 
this reluctance, and actuated by a desire 
to promote the public good, ingenuity 
set earnestly at work to devise some 
substitute for these commercial corpo- 
rations. Limited partherships were en- 
couraged, silent partners were guaran- 
teed certain peculiar privileges, in some 
of the States; but finally, after much ear- 
nest though vain effort, it was ascertain- 
ed that, in the present state of human 
knowledge, it is impossible to devise 
any scheme so eminently calculated to 
respond to the great, growing, and press- 
ing necessities of the country, as capi- 
tal associated under certain corporate 
franchises. Such, we are justified in 
saying, was the verdict of the thinking, 
active, patriotic men of the country. 
Accordingly, corporations were adopted 
as one of the features of our Amer- 
ican political economy. It is not to be 
disguised, however, that notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the democratic spirit 
which is so conspicuous in our civiliza- 
tion, continues to exhibit dissatisfaction 
and a certain irregular opposition to the 
granting of corporate charters by the 
different legislatures; so that it may be 
confidently affirmed, that nothing but 
the imperative and overruling necessi- 
ties of our progressive civilization, and 
the acknowledged usefulness of the in- 
stitutions, finally coerced this opposition 
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intocompliance. Society could not afford 
to stop, in its onward career, to gratify 
mere scruples. No doubt much of this 
feeling of opposition was inherited by 
our colonial ancestors among other prej- 
udices against the mother country— 
prejudices which continued to operate 
with more or less force in American 
legislation for many years subsequent 
to the Revolutionary War. But, as our 
own country advanced in the history of 
the present century, enterprises of im- 
measurable importance and transcendent 
magnitude, involving all that makes a 
people socially, politically, commercially, 
and nationally great, enlightened, and 
happy, presented themselves for consid- 
eration and action. What was to be 
done? It was seen at once, by every 
enlightened man, that only by the use 
of associated capital, under corporate 
franchises, could these grand enterprises 
be achieved. There was no other way 
possible. In the presence of such ne- 
cessities, hesitation would have been a 
crime against the age. Fortunately, our 
legislators felt the spirit of the age, cap- 
ital was invited to associate, corporate 
franchises were freely offered, our coun- 
try took up the glorious march of prog- 
ress, and we can now, with a glow of 
pride, point to the magnificent results. 
Nor can we, in this connection, forego 
the temptation to call up that scene in 
the United States Senate, when glorious 
old Tom Benton, discussing the then 
hoped - for transcontinental railroad, in- 
spired by the grandeur of the theme, with 
his prophetic genius all aglow, raised 
his arm, and pointing to the west, ex- 
claimed: “There is the East; there is 
India!” And we are permitted to live 
in an age when this grand prophecy is 
fulfilled, after the prophet is dead! 

It now became evident, as already re- 
marked, that the employment of these 
corporate agencies in prosecuting the 
great enterprises which are the distin- 
guishing features of the age and country, 
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was indispensable. Associated capital 
alone could respond to demands so 
mighty, far-reaching, and all-pervading. 
These corporations were at work, at the 
behest of society, rapidly doing what it 
was now manifest no other agency, in 
the present state of human knowledge, 
could perform. None of the ages of the 
past had ever seen man engaged in such 
a conflict, conquering the great powers 
of nature and bringing them into subjec- 
tion to his will, his use, and convenience. 
And when it was found that these cor- 
porate agencies were so useful and in- 
dispensable, it was resolved that they 
should be made to conform to the spirit 
of our American institutions. Accord- 
ingly, with an enlightened policy in ad- 
vance of any former age or any other 
country, our legislators in many of the 
States conceived the idea of passing 
general corporation laws, under which 
any body of men, for any lawful purpose, 
might associate and form a corporation, 
uniting their capital with the view to the 
achievement of any worthy enterprise. 
Thus, by this grand stroke of policy, ev- 
ery semblance of monopoly is eliminated 
from these institutions, and their useful 
attributes remain; all their monopoly 
features are wiped out, and thus are they 
reconcilable with the democratic princi- 
ple in our civilization. This was a grand 
achievement, so quietly done that per- 
haps its value is not fully appreciated 
except by the philosophical student of 
history. Happily the enlightened men 
of California, who came here fully im- 
bued with the spirit of the age, adopted 
this policy for our young and vigorons 
commonwealth. Accordingly, our cor- 
porate associations have all the simplic- 
ity of mere partnership associations, with 
the stability of corporations—all the ad- 
vantages of associated capital, without 
any of the objectionable features of the 
old English corporations. We have re- 
publicanized the idea of the king’s let- 
ters-patent. None of our corporations, 
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under our general corporation law, par- 
take of the monopoly character. We 
refer here to corporations under the gen- 
eral corporation law, to distinguish them 
from certain special corporations creat- 
ed by our last legislature. At that ses- 
sion the question of legislative control 
of railroad tariffs was very fully discuss- 
ed, and it was finally concluded that such 
control was impracticable. These dis- 
cussions also led to the recognition of 
an important principle in the economy 
of railroad management—namely, that 
railroad companies, in order to maintain 
their credit and answer all the useful 
ends of their creation, should be assur- 
ed of stability in their franchises and 
exempted from legislative interference 
touching their tariffs. It was because 
the good faith of the State in these re- 
spects had been questioned, and from 
apprehensions that the legislature might 
hereafter interfere, that four special acts 
were passed conferring rights upon cor- 
porate associations to build as many dif- 
ferent lines of railroads. The only ob- 
ject of this special legislation, as freely 
stated at the time in the legislative body, 
was to secure these associations from 
future legislative interference with their 
tariffs. It was openly stated, and was 
unquestionably true, that, owing to late 
agitations, the credit of railroad compa- 
nies had been so impaired that these 
new lines could not obtain the necessa- 
ry credit and could not be built, unless 
they could obtain a guarantee that their 
income should not be interfered with by 
attempts at legislative control of their 
tariffs. No other benefits, it has been 
declared, over those to be had in the 
general corporation law, were gained by 
these special acts, and there was noth- 
ing else to justify their passage by the 
legislature or their approval by the gov- 


ernor. 

But to return. It is now proposed, in 
certain quarters, after these corporate 
institutions have answered such useful 
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ends, after they have accomplished so 
much for the country, to strike at the 
integrity of the whole by first assailing 
railroad franchises. It is proposed, by 
arbitrary legislative enactment, to wrest 
from railroad companies the control of 
their own property, to filch from them 
the rewards of their enterprise, to ruin 
their invested capital, and virtually to 
confiscate their property. Such legisla- 
tion will, of course, stop all further im- 
provement by associated capital. And 
what do these destroyers propose instead 
of these corporations? Nothing. De- 
struction alone seems to be the aim of 
their ambition. 

Let: us, in closing this essay, attempt 
to give a brief and comprehensive illys- 
tration of the important agency which 
associated capital, under corporate fran- 
chises, has exercised in the great work 
of American progress and civilization. 
It has constructed the grandest system 
of railroads in the world, consisting of 
more than 70,000 miles, costing about 
four billions ($4,000,000,000) of dollars ; 
but their real value in transacting the 
business of society and in developing 
the resources of the country is far in ex- 
cess of this sum, vast as itis. For be- 
sides these railroads, the great manufact- 
uring establishments of the country, the 
great iron-works, the cotton and woolen 
mills, the great steamboat and naviga- 
tion companies on our rivers, lakes, and 
oceans, representing hundreds of mill- 
ions more—our insurance, banking, and 
mining companies, and indeed most of 
our great institutions of learning—all 
these, and much more, are the product 
of associated capital under corporate 
franchises. What would our country 
have been to-day without the wonders 
achieved through the agency of these 
corporations? Let the reader imagine, 
for a moment, that all that has been 
done by these corporate agencies had 
been left undone—what should we have, 
in such case, to be proud of or in which 
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to glory? In view of all these vast 
achievements, in the presence of all this 
grandeur and glory, let the destroyer 
pause, let him reflect. If the agencies 
that have done all this do not deserve 
respectful consideration and care, pray 
tell us what does? The whole contro- 
versy in reference to railroads may be 
summed up in these few words: If the 
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TANDING one day upon the de- 
S posit of asphaltum, on the sea- 
beach a few miles west of Santa Bar- 
bara, and looking out upon the ocean 
where a short distance from shore the 
same material in a liquid state was still 
ascending to the surface of the water 
from the depths below, the striking re- 
semblance of the substance to coal sug- 
gested the thought that perhaps here 
was a coal -bed in actual process of for- 
mation, requiring for its completion on- 
ly the heat and pressure to which all 
coal-beds have been subjected. The 
constituent elements of asphaltum ren- 
der such an idea not improbable. Re- 
ferring to Dana, we find that the ele- 
mentary composition of wood, asphal- 
tum, bituminous coal, and anthracite is 
as follows, impurities excluded: 


Wood, Asphalt. Bit. Coal. Anthr. 
Carbon... 49-1 81.6 82.2 94-04 
Hydrogen. 6.3 9.6 5.5 1.75 
Oxygen... 44.6 8.8 12.3 4-21 


By the above table it will be seen that 
asphaltum not only contains the ele- 
ments of which coal is composed, but 
has them in nearer proportion than 
wood, and so combined that the phys- 
ical appearance of asphaltum is almost 
identical with that of coal. Would not 
the heat, under great pressure, to which 
the coal-beds have been exposed, and 
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railroads serve the public cheaper and 
better than any other means of trans- 
portation offered, they should be foster- 
ed and their further construction encour- 
aged; if they do not, they will not be 
used: but as long as they afford trans- 
portation upon such terms, it appears 
difficult to see how they thereby wrong 
anybody. 


MINERAL COAL, 


which has produced the metamorphism 
of the rocks, so eliminate the volatile 
portion as to convert it into coal? 
Brown coal and caking coal resemble 
asphaltum in this, that the former is 
partly soluble in ether, oil of turpentine, 
or benzole; and the latter partially melts 
and runs together in burning. In New 
Brunswick there is a bed of coal con- 
cerning which there was once litigation, 
the question of title turning on the point 
whether the substance was coal or as- 
phaltum. May not such coals be re- 
garded as a stage of bitumen in its pas- 
sage to pure coal? It is universally 
conceded that bituminous coal has been 
changed to anthracite by heat, anthra- 
cite always being found in the vicinity 
of igneous rocks, while bituminous coal 
invariably occurs in places remote from 
such rocks. Experiment might deter- 
mine the question whether the deriva- 
tion of coal from asphaltum was possi- 
ble. The various phenomena of the de- 
posits of the former clearly indicate such 
an origin. It is almost inconceivable 
how vegetation could have produced a 
bed of pure coal as thick as the Mam- 
moth of Pennsylvania. The following 
is a section of the Mammoth at New 
Boston, Broad Mountain Basin, com- 
mencing at the top (copied from Coad, 
Tron, and Oil, by Daddow & Bannan): 
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Caek ccccvccccccevccceccecccsccccccscosccese 6 6 
Coal and slate in thin alternate layers...... 40 
Cael ceccccccccccccccccccocccecseccesccecoss 40 
Coal and slate in thin alternating layers....... 20 
COE acccccccccccocescocaccccsssescecccscece 9 4? 
BIMRC. ccccccccccccsoccccccsecccosccccsececee o 6 
Coal ccccccccncccccccscccecccoccccesccocsces 6 6 
Pinan betincmbenbehbiedcivaehiibeeih bean ° 5 
GE ccdccccavccdccnscadcecesesséseescsecess $ 3 
Takes ccccccccoces weectébsbacdencstnecenases ° 3 
CORE 00 c0050c00nsss0es ccccecccustoencssecees 12 0 
DD cntcnccenecesccsensanceesecacesaseneeese ° 5 
GD coccacocecesccescsnceccsscecnsesesactes 40 
Slate OO cecccccccccecsccesececsececes °o 5 
Gath vcccccceceseccccnscocsscccescesovcesscs 6 6 


It will thus be seen that the Mam- 
moth at this place has a thickness of 
over fifty feet of pure coal, with several 
slate partings varying from three to six 
inches in width. Scientists assert that 
it would take twelve feet of solid vegeta- 
ble matter to make one foot of anthra- 
cite. This mass of coal would, there- 
fore, have required more than 600 feet 
in depth of compact vegetable dédris. 
Where was the soil in which it grew? 
Underneath the whole? That seems in- 
credible; and very probably the inter- 
calated layers of slate show no evidence 
of acontinuous growth up through them 
from the soil below. Could they them- 
selves have been the root-bed, when in 
a state of sand or mud, of the trees and 
plants out of which the overlying stratum 
of coal was formed? Three inches of 
soil produce over sixty feet of solid veg- 
etable débris/ Or five inches, 144 feet! 
It is very improbable that such an im- 
mense growth, over a vast area, ever 
took place in any manner. And the pu- 
rity of the coal—it being free from sand 
or other earthy, sediment — precludes 
the idea of its being an accumulation 
by drift. 

The fossils of the coal-beds and ac- 
companying strata have been regarded 
as proof of the origin of coal ; but view- 
ed from this stand-point, their presence 
there appears to have been merely acci- 
dental. Of the trunks of trees found in 
the coal, or in close proximity thereto, 
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only the bark is coal, the interior being 
invariably stone; as if the tree had been 
surrounded by the coal- material in a 
fluid state, and the bark had been satu- 
rated with it. Sir Charles Lyell mentions 
the discovery of six fossil trees in the 
coal-fields of Lancashire, “the exterior 
trunk of each being marked by a coating 
offriable coal, varying in thickness from 
one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch.” 
In a colliery near Newcastle, “not less 
than thirty sigi//ari@, from four to five 
feet in diameter, were visible within an 
area of fifty square yards, the interior 
being sandstone and the bark having 
been converted into coal.” Prof. Bow- 
en, speaking of fossils in the coal near 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, says: ‘1 found 
numerous stems of plants and limbs of 
trees in the coal, and everywhere sur- 
rounded by it; but the stems and frag- 
ments of trees were themselves convert- 
ed into slate.” He further says: “I 
have observed on more than a thousand 
occasions the solid limbs of trees, im- 
bedded in the slates of the coal veins, 
converted into sandstone, iron pyrites, or 
slate; but never in a solitary instance 
was the woody structure changed into 
coal. And whenever they occur in the 
coal itself, which is very rarely the case, 
they still maintain their slaty character. 
But while the interior is always slate, 
sand, or clay, the outside is as invaria- 
bly coal.” Mr. Daddow, a practical 
miner and engineer of mines, states: “I 
have rarely seen a fossil plant in the 
midst of a coal-bed, or within the coal, 
but whenever found in this condition, it 
is not coal, but slate or bone.” The 
figure of a specimen of anthracite, as it 
appeared under the microscope, may be 
seen in Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
The microscope revealed two important 
facts: one, that the piece under exam- 
ination was of vegetable origin; the 
other, that it had been converted into 
silica, with fine, thin partings of coal, 
which was evidently due to a substance 
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that had penetrated the pores or inter- 
stices of the wood. Fragments of char- 
coal, with the woody structure as per- 
fectly preserved as in freshly burned 
pieces, are often found in the very heart 
of solid coal; and films of charcoal, from 
the thickness of a knife-blade to a quar- 
ter of an inch, with fragments of woody- 
looking substances all mashed up to- 
gether, sometimes occur between the 
brighter laminz of the mineral coal. 
Must not this charcoal have been in- 
closed as wood by a fluid substance since 
turned to coal? The occurrence of pet- 
rified wood and charcoal in the midst of 
mineral coal is of itself very strong ev- 
idence of a different origin of the min- 
eral coal. For how otherwise could 
these fragments have escaped from be- 
coming mineral coal also? The fossils 
of the coal-beds, therefore, instead of 
proving, would seem to disprove the 
theory of the vegetable origin of coal. 
The vegetable tissues sometimes de- 
tected in coal appear to bear testimony 
in the same direction. The laminated 
structure of coal, and other phenomena 
of the deposits, are pretty conclusive 
evidence of a liquid condition of the 
coal- material at the time of its deposi- 
tion. If derived from vegetation, the 
woody matter must have passed through 
a process of decomposition and complete 
liquefaction, wholly destructive of all 
vegetable structure. 

The bituminous character of mineral 
coal seems specially to reveal its origin. 
Bitumen issues from the earth as a hy- 
dro-carbon oil. On exposure it becomes 
inspissated, and eventually hardens into 
a solid, called asphaltum. But a good 
deal of oil remains in the solid substance, 
giving it an inflammable character and 
bituminous odor. This hydro-carbon 
oil is a characteristic ingredient of all 
mineral coal. It is the distinguishing 
feature of the numerous varieties; the 
proportion gradually diminishing as the 
coal approaches the state of pure carbon, 
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which it nearly reaches in anthracite. 
Coal formed from bitumen, which had 
overspread the land, covering up ferns, 
and calamites, and sigillariz, would, of 
course, contain fossil plants, and that 
under precisely such conditions as we 
find them. Substances of a loose or 
porous texture, becoming saturated with 
bitumen and subsequently changing to 
coal, would retain their vegetable struct- 
ure. Bitumen, intermingling with the 
rock-forming sediment, would form bitu- 
minous shale, or “bony” coal, according 
to the predominance of the siliceous and 
calcareous or bituminous material. In 
some cases the bitumen of the rocks 
may have come from the coal strata by 
evaporation. An artificial stone, similar 
in all respects to natural bituminous 
limestone, has been made in San Fran- 
cisco by a process, in which a mixture 
of common pulverized limestone and 
asphaltum is subjected to superheated 
steam under great pressure. Water is 
the result of a chemical union of two 
gases—oxygen and hydrogen. May not 
this hydro-carbon oil, in like manner, be 
the product of a chemical combination 
of carbon in a gaseous state with hydro- 
gen? If such be the case, it is evident 
that the condition of the earth in the 
carboniferous age must have been favor- 
able to the production of this substance 
in great abundance, and the immense coal 
deposit of that period, if attributed to that 
source, may easily be accounted for. 
When we consider the great thickness 
of the coal- beds, the purity of the coal, 
its laminated structure, its bituminous 
character, the numerous varieties of coal 
representing the gradual transition from 
asphaltum to anthracite, and the fact 
that the vegetable remains recognized 
in the coal are unlike it in character and 
appear to have been inclosed by it as a 
solid is surrounded by a fluid, there 
seems to be wanting but a single exam- 
ple of the conversion of asphaltum into 
coal, to settle the question of its origin. 
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Some cherry -trees grow here, and here 
An old, old church, so purely chaste, 
So honest, of such simple taste ; 

So quaint yet sacred and severe 

Her pictured Hell, with flames blown high, 
In bright mosaics wrought and set 
When man first knew the mystic art; 
Her bearded saints, as black as jet; 
Her quaint Madonna, dim with rain 
And touch of pious lips—that I 

Gazed long, then came and gazed again, 
And loved, and took her to my heart. 


Nor monk in black, nor Capuchin, 

Nor priest of any creed is seen. 

A sun-browned woman, old and tall, 
And still as any shadow is, 

Steals forth from out the mossy wall 

With massive keys to show you this: 
Comes slowly forth, and following, 

Three birds—and all with drooping wing. 


Three mute brown babes of hers; and they 
O, they are beautiful as sleep, 

And on the pouting lips of these 
Sweet birds the everlasting seal 

Of silence that the God has set 

On this dead island, sits for aye. 

I would forget, yet not forget, 

Their helpless eloquence. They creep 
Somehow into your heart, and steal 
Your coins, as little birds that day 
Stole fruits from off the cherry - trees. 


So helpless and so wholly still, 

So sad, so wrapt in mute surprise, 
That you do love, despite your will, 
And cultivate and feed your love. 

A little maid of ten—such eyes, 

So large and lovely, so divine — 

Such pouting lips, such folds of hair— 
Stood by me all that perfect day, 

And turned her melancholy eyes 

So constant to my face, that I 

Did find her little soul and mine 
Stood very near together there. 

Yet not one soft word did she say: 
What could she have been thinking of? 
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THE CABIN AT PHARAOH’S FORD. 


T was not imposing; it was not pret- 
I ty. It was harcly equal in either 
of these respects to -he prevailing type 
of Kansas cabins in those days ; and why 
Parson Brewster, a minister of the gos- 
pel and a man of more than average in- 
telligence, should have made himself 
such a home in such a place was one 
of the ethical marvels of the settlement. 
But there it stood, or sat, on the bluff- 
slope, a few steps from the brink of the 
Neosho River, in sight of the ford, and 
surrounded on three sides by a stingy 
growth of hazel and dogberry bushes. 
It was constructed of unhewn logs, chink- 
ed with the most commonplace black 
soil, and roofed with clumsy slabs of 
cotton-wood, out of which sprouted sin- 
gular little clusters of green and hungry 
twigs as the summer came on. The 
parson construed this !ast-named fact to 
be a sort of special providence, and rev- 
erently thanked God more than once for 
touching his humble abode with “a sign 
that could be seen of all men;” but his 
neighbors, being better acquainted with 
the subtle chemistry of the tree-sap, 
knew that the parson had simply cut his 
slabs at the wrong time of the year. 
The cabin had one door, looking east- 
ward, down the river- bottom, over 
clumps of stones and through narrow 
paths between the trees and decaying 
logs, to where the dim perspective was 
lost in the darkness of a sudden turn of 
the stream to the north. There was no 
window, because the parson had made 
no calculation for any in the plan of his 
dwelling, and the omission was not ob- 
served until the logs were all up and 
ready for the roof, and it was too late to 
introduce the necessary opening. There 
was a loose slab in ove corner of the 


roof, however, which in pleasant weather 
partially did the office of a window, for, 
by pushing it aside, considerable light 
could be added from above to that which 
came in at the open door below. “It’s 
just as well,” the parson used to remark, 
‘‘and there is an excellent precedent for 
it: the window in the ark was in the top, 
and looked straight up to Him who held 
the waters in the hollow of His hand.” 
And so the quaint little cabin at Phara- 
oh’s Ford came to be known in those 
parts as “ Parson Brewster’s ark.” 

In spite of its architectural oddity, 
this diminutive modern ark was some- 
times a rather pleasing thing to look at. 
For instance, in the early dawn of that 
beautiful summer, after the spring rise 
of the river had been subdued to a con- 
servative flow that felt its way carefully 
over the pebbles as if loth to disturb 
them, and the trees had taken on the 
deep and sultry green which was almost 
a glow in its peculiar richness, and the 
pent-up life at the heart of the cotton- 
wood slabs in the cabin’s roof had be- 
gun to seek its way to the light in scores 
of little twigs bearing just leaves enough 
to hide their nakedness, there was some- 
thing about the place that seemed to 
clothe it with a rude charm; and the 
wide-open door was at once an invita- 
tion and an interdiction to the sensitive 
passer-by. Nor was it much, if any, less 
alluring in the first stage of that succeed- 
ing autumn, when the rains, and winds, 
and early frost had washed and chilled 
the foliage into a crisped and jagged 
splendor, and the river was shuddering 
with apprehensions of ice and snow, and 
the languid twigs in the cotton- wood 
roof-slabs lay like tattered guidons about 
the awkward chimney and under the 
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blue curl of smoke that ascended like 
incense to mingle with the haze and the 
clouds. It must be confessed, however, 
that the scrawny bushes which grew im- 
mediately about the cabin did not add 
any particular grace to the scene, at any 
season. But there they were, and had 
been from the first, and the parson res- 
olutely refused to be persuaded that 
their removal was a thing to be desired. 
“When God appeared to Moses with a 
message,” he used to say, “it was not 
in a great tree, but in a common little 
bush like one of these; and whenev- 
er God has anything to say to me, He 
will say it just as easily and as forcibly 
through these bushes as he would in a 
grove of cedars of Lebanon.” There 
was no combating such an argument, 
and so the bushes remained. 

The inside of the cabin was neat, but 
by no means gaudy, unless the piece of 
yellow calico that hung in front of the 
three shelves which held the household 
crockery, or the illuminated print of the 
crucifixion which was fastened to a log 
with a rusty nail at the top and pushed 
into a crevice between two logs at the 
bottom (and which had been torn through 
the loins of the Saviour and the head of 
the soldier with the spear, and fastened to- 
gether with stitches of pale-blue thread), 
could be considered as coming within 
the meaning of the term. The furniture 
was mainly of the parson’s own manu- 
facture, and therefore not specially no- 
ticeable in the way of artistic design or 
finish ; for, whatever might be said in 
praise of the parson’s skill in construct- 
ing sermons and unraveling scriptural 
mysteries, he was an emphasized fail- 
ure as a carpenter and furniture-maker. 
There was but one room, and a fire- 
place. I say “and a fire- place,” be- 
cause it was merely an adjunct of the 
house proper. In fact, it might be said 
that the house was a part of the fire- 
place, rather than that the fire-place 
was a part of the house; for the parson, 
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having a horror of chimneys that would 
not draw, had built and tested his fire- 
place the first thing, and added the house 
to it afterward. There was a cellar be- 
neath the floor, but no one would have 
suspected it, for the only entrance there- 
to was under the two flat stones that 
made the hearth; and, unlike most mod- 
ern cellars, it had an underground pas- 
sage connected with it, and the passage 
led off in the darkness to a rock, which, 
being rolled back, disclosed a manger 
filled with wild grass, in the parson’s 
dug-out stable, only a step or two from 
the edge of the river. This passage 
ran under the parson’s garden-plat—a 
little clearing in the hazel thicket—to 
which he had given, peculiarly enough, 
the name of “Gethsemane;” and the pas- 
sage itself he had named “The Sepul- 
chre” — ‘out of regard to the fact,” he 
used to say to himselfin his musings, “that 
the rolling away of that stone in the sta- 
ble has so often been a resurrection.” 
It can do no harm, at this remote day, 
to say that all this pertained to the con- 
cealment and flight of fugitive slaves. 
So much for the appearance, appurte- 
nances, and surroundings of the cabin 
at Pharaoh’s Ford. I think I have men- 
tioned everything of interest or striking- 
ness that was ordinarily to be seen about 
there, with just a single exception; and 
I hesitate to complete the picture, for to 
do so I must introduce a young lady, 
and my unhandy pen makes but indif- 
ferent work with such objects. But it 
will not do to skip her, and indeed I 
have no inclination to be either ungal- 
lant to the young lady or neglectful of 
the duty I owe to my readers. Be it 
known, then, that Parson Brewster did 
not live entirely alone there in his cot- 
ton- wood ark by the Neosho. He had 
for a companion a daughter whom he 
called Hannah, and who looked to be 
about sixteen at the time of which I am 
writing. When I say that Hannah was 
handsome, in face and in form, I but 
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state a fervent truth in a very flat way; 
albeit she usually dressed in a loose, 
short frock of coarse cotton cloth, did 
not possess a single piece of jewelry, 
had never seen a corset, and went bare- 
footed through half the summer. She 
sometimes twined a water-lily in her 
hair, or fastened a prairie-rose at her 
throat; but I am sure this was only a 
kind of involuntary manifestation of her 
femininity, and not an expression of per- 
sonal vanity. There is still something 
of Eve in every one of the sex. Parson 
Brewster was accustomed to assert that 
the doctrine of innate depravity is fully 
proved every day in the crimes and trick- 
eries of men; and is not the story of the 
fig-leaves reproduced more or less clear- 
ly in every feminine nature? But this 
has nothing specially to do with Hannah, 
whose shapely limbs anc well-cut feat- 
ures were an integrant part of the rag- 
ged and tangled beauty of Pharaoh’s 
Ford, like the statuesque sycamores that 
interlaced their boughs about the river- 
crossing, and the larkspurs and colum- 
bines that struggled up from beneath the 
stones and through the tufts of fragile 
grass in the background of hills and gul- 
lies. She rarely left the cabin, and as 
seldom talked with those who came 
there. Sometimes the passers-by would 
hear through the closed door a wild and 
tremulous singing—usually a fragment 
of some old hymn; and then such as 
were acquainted with the truth of the 
matter knew that poor Hannah was in 
“one of her spells,” as the parson ex- 
pressed it. For the unfortunate girl was 
subject to periodical aberrations of rea- 
son, during which she sung and cried 
almost constantly, and frequently be- 
came so crazed that it was necessary to 
chain her like a savage beast to her bed 
until the fever lulled and the brain was 
released from its consuming torture. 
Then her beauty, totally eclipsed for 
days and days by that great cloud of 
pain, would shine out again and touch 
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her countenance with a fair lustre that 
was fresh and strong, and yet seemed 
just ready to fade away. All but the 
eyes—alas! all but the eyes. They re- 
tained and wore always a pitiful sugges- 
tion of the terrible glare that burned 
and flashed there in the periods of mad- 
ness. 

It was a very uncommon thing for any 
other of womankind than this strange 
girl to be seen about the cabin. The 
nearest house was several miles away, 
and the small sweet courtesies of tea- 
parties and afternoon-calls did not ob- 
tain in the neighborhood of Pharaoh’s 
Ford to any marked extent. Possibly 
they never do in localities where milli- 
nery is only a vision or a memory, and 
corn- bread is a prosaic reality the year 
round. Occasionally, the wan features 
of a “mover’s” wife would peer out from 
the lifted cover of a passing wagon on 
the way to some outlying settlement, or 
journeying back to “the States;” and 
there were a few instances of scared and 
hurrying Negro women wandering in 
after night to beg a few morsels of food 
and be piloted across the river. One of 
these came once in a raw storm of rain 
and sleet, with a half-clad babe in her 
arms; and Hannah remembered long 
afterward that her father took the queer 
little thing on his knee and bent his head 
over it as in prayer, and that then the 
woman went and laid with it overnight 
in the manger at the mouth of “ The Sep- 
ulchre.” And that was all. The visit- 
ors there were men, as a rule, and the 
coming of a woman was the exception. 
Hannah observed, too, with that keen- 
ness of instinct peculiar to her sex, that 
the conversations and discussions of 
these men related entirely to matters in 
which men alone seemed to be concern- 
ed, and that they rarely so much as men- 
tioned the name of a woman. And yet 
she knew by their friendly allusions to 
one another’s personal affairs, and by 
their tender kindness to her at all times, 
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as well as by the warmth of the greeting 
which her father gave them whenever 
they came, that they could not at heart 
be cold or bad. Very likely they had 
no room in their natures just then for 
anything but a zealous sense of devotion 
to a single idea—the idea that had lodg- 
ment at the very core of their reflections, 
molding and moving them with all the 
heat and force of a great passion. 

That was a memorable year in Kan- 
sas, and the councils and consultations 
that Hannah Brewster heard in the ark 
at Pharaoh’s Ford were neither acci- 
dental nur purposeless. ‘she Bogus 
Legislature, as it was called, had enact- 
ed a set of statutes for the Territory 
which actually made it a felony to so 
much as speak, write, or print a sen- 
tence in denial of the right to hold slaves 
therein, and disqualified as jurors in the 
trial of such cases all persons “con- 
scientiously opposed to holding slaves ; ” 
while the enticing, persuading, or assist- 
ing of Negroes to escape from the Ter- 
ritory was declared to be grand larceny, 
for which the punishment provided was 
death! The acts of this legislature were 
indorsed by the Federal officials of Kan- 
sas, and ratified by the Federal authori- 
ties at Washington, and Federal troops 
were at hand to uphold and enforce them. 
The anti-slavery sentiment of the Terri- 
tory was divided, as it had been from 
the start, on the point of respecting or 
defying laws forced upon the actual in- 
habitants by fraudulent elections and 
the menace of administration bayonets. 
The general feeling was probably in fa- 
vor of making a virtue of what seemed 
to be a necessity by yielding a tacit obe- 
dience. But this feeling did not prevail, 
and never had prevailed, except in a fee- 
ble way, among those who were accus- 
tomed to take counsel together at Par- 
son Brewster’s; and these obnoxious 
laws, instead of dismaying or discour- 
aging them, wrought their courage to a 
higher pitch, gave increased fervor to 
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their enthusiasm, and apparently inspir- 
ed them with renewed faith in the suc- 
cess of the work in which they were en- 
gaged. I fancy they were inclined to 
hail the bogus statutes as something 
akin to a blessing. In fact, the parson 
was heard to say ‘‘the finger of Provi- 
dence was plainly visible in the matter,” 
inasmuch as it was sure to bring on a 
crisis, and force men to take a stand on 
one or the other of the two sides of the 
controversy — “the sheep on this hand, 
the goats on that,” as he put it. 

The idea of openly resisting the laws, 
however, was something which even 
these men were not yet thoroughly per- 
suaded to accept. Impulse favored it, 
but principle, as well as policy, argued 
against it. Such a step would be com- 
bating one wrong by committing anoth- 
er; and they could not quite reconcile 
their consciences to that kind of morals. 
Then, again, to precipitate a conflict of 
that character would be to place them- 
selves in a treasonous attitude, and thus 
to furnish their adversaries with the cov- 
eted excuse for treating them as public 
enemies ; and that prompting of worldly 
prudence, which is often a better moni- 
tor than the most exalted spirit of valor, 
made them hesitate to assume a position 
so emphatic in its meaning and so equiv- 
ocal in the way of results. Parson Brew- 
ster alone declared for prompt and un- 
disguised resistance, both as a duty and 
as an expedient; and he spent many a 
night trying to convert the others to his 
view of the situation. His arguments 
were mainly addressed to the moral per- 
ceptions, and his illustrations were usu- 
ally drawn from the Scriptures. “This 
is God’s work that we are engaged in,” 
he would say; “and when God puts 
stumbling-blocks in our way He expects 
us to make stepping-stones of them.” 
These bogus laws could not be obeyed 
or accepted, he urged, without at least 
a seeming betrayal of moral trust; and 
he would vehemently add: “Let us not 
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play Jonah or Peter with this call to 
duty, but rather whet our knives and 
gather our fagots like Abraham, trusting 
God to raise up rams enough to save 
our Isaacs from the sacrifice.’ Then 
he would tell them the story of Phineas 
thrusting Zimri and the Midianitish wom- 
an through with a javelin, so turning away 
wrath from Israel, and winning for him- 
self a perpetual covenant of peace from 
Jehovah — “he and his seed after him; 
even the covenant ofan everlasting priest- 
hood.” All of which was but slightly to 
the purpose, perhaps, viewed from ordi- 
nary stand-points; but it was the par- 
son’s way of handling such things, and 
possibly it was more effective with that 
peculiar audience of his than a different 
course would have been. It is certain, 
anyway, that they usually listened to him 
with close attention, there being only 
one reported instance of a real interrup- 
tion, and that was when Copitt, from 
over on Gopher Creek, stopped him by 
venturing to say something about a Ba- 
laam going the wrong road without an 
ass to show him his error, to which the 
parson replied that he heard the bray 
distinctly, but did not see the flaming 
sword. An awkward pause ensued, and 
a stillness that was disturbed only by the 
creaking of a broken branch on the elm- 
tree under the cabin-eaves and a whis- 
per of rustling in Hannah’s frock as she 
turned on her stool in the corner to see 
what the silence meant. Then the par- 
son slowly resumed his discourse, and 
Copitt seemed specially eager to catch 
every word. It is certain, also, that 
while his Scriptural illustrations may 
sometimes have tired his hearers just a 
little, he never failed to interest and in- 
spirit them as he came to the close; for 
his perorations, apparently by accident, 
but really, I suspect, by design, always 
related to the wrongs and woes of those 
“held in bonds.” More than once he 
made the stoutest listener tremble with 
compassion and indignation; and Han- 
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nah, often as she heard the story, inva- 
riably hid her face in the folds of her 
gown and sobbed through it all. He 
would picture the sinfulness of slavery 
and the sufferings of the enslaved like 
one who had himself been both slave 
and master. His pictures were not al- 
ways true to nature, perhaps, but they 
were always striking and always touch- 
ing, and he felt them to be possible, if 
they were not living realities. So he 
would show his little coterie of listeners 
the wounds and scars that came of over- 
seers’ scourgings, the inhuman selling 
apart of mother and child, the rude shel- 
ter and coarse food and coarser gar- 
ments, the constant fear, the smothered 
longing for freedom. His words often 
held the very snap and sting of the whip 
in their intensity; and sometimes a whole 
volume of pathos and bitter agony would 
be crowded into half a dozen of his sen- 
tences—as when he would depict a man 
learning the alphabet at the peril of tort- 
ure, or reading the Bible in dread ap- 
prehension of his life, and dying at last, 
alone and in squalor, without so much as 
the poor boon of a prayer. “And they 
tell us this is a divine institution!” he 
would exclaim, with a hiss and a sneer; 
and then, after a moment’s pause, he 
would add: “So is hell a divine institu- 
tion—but who wants to support it?” 

I do not know exactly how or precise- 
ly when it came about, but before the 
summer was half gone Parson Brewster’s 
view of the situation was the view of all 
those who frequented the ark. And not 
only in the neighborhood of Pharaoh’s 
Ford, but throughout the whole Terri- 
tory, the Free State settlers gradually 
came to a realization of the fact that they 
must either abandon their homes, their 
purposes, and their honest convictions 
of right and wrong, or defend them by a 
resort to force; and they very generally 
concluded to stay and “see it out.” 
Then came the secret recruiting of com- 
panies of “guards” and “rangers” on 
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one side, and the summoning of compa- 
nies of sheriff’s and marshal’s “depu- 
ties” on the other; then the occasional 
burning of a house or the driving out of 
a troublesome abolitionist or an over- 
zealous operator of the contrary faith ; 
then a formal skirmish at long range, 
here and there, in which there was more 
of tactics than shedding of blood; then 
the concentration of several squads of 
companies at a given point, and the 
throwing up of little earth- work forts ; 
and finally, an actual state of war, with 
spies and scouting, and weary marches, 
and midnight ambuscades, and the clash 
and shock of substantial battle. 

So the blue-and-green summer wore 
away into the bronzed pomp of October. 
The half-stripped trees no longer offered 
safe obscurity to lurking horsemen, and 
the report of a rifle woke an echo like a 
cannon-shot. But the horsemen were 
still abroad—ragged, grim, and quick of 
eye and ear; and there was yet a pur- 
ple film of powder-smoke in the rim of 
the clouds that indolently floated over 
Pharaoh’s Ford. The open country 
thereabout was a desolate waste of 
bleached grass and weeds, with here 
and there a stunted patch of corn or a 
few rows of absurd cabbages. There 
had been considerable planting done in 
the early spring, but little cultivation 
followed. Agriculture in Kansas that 
summer had been a mere diversion. 
The real business of the time was his- 
tory-making. Not only were there no 
crops raised by the settlers living adja- 
cent to the ford, but the road to the 
Missouri River had been blockaded for 
months by the pro-slavery forces, and 
no supplies could be obtained from “the 
States.” They had contrived to sub- 
sist in a poor way during the summer 
on such stock and grain as they could 
gather and bring in when on their scout- 
ing expeditions up toward the Kansas 
River, where farming was a compara- 
tively safe pursuit for those who were 
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thoroughly loyal to the territorial gov- 
ernment. But these forays had now not 
only become extremely hazardous, but 
also slenderly profitable in the way of 
booty, for on their last trip they had been 
able to “press” nothing better than a 
diminutive stack of not very good wheat, 
which they carried away in the sheaf, 
thrashed by hand-power, and ground in 
a couple of rheumatic old coffee - mills ; 
and they tried to make themselves be- 
lieve, no doubt, that the flat, speckled, 
and clammy cakes into which this prim- 
itive flour was baked—looking like huge 
linseed-poultices— were really fine eat- 
ing. And then winter was fast approach- 
ing, too; and altogether the outlook was 
of a kind to induce some right sober 
thinking, and the speediest possible 
movements in the direction of meeting 
or averting what threatened to be a con- 
quering calamity. 

It may have been this matter which 
brought half a dozen of the settlement 
“captains” to the cabin in the waning 
of that reposefulautumnafternoon. That 
their business was of special importance, 
at least, was apparent when the parson 
requested Hannah to “go and stand in 
the yard a little while.” This was an or- 
dinary precaution there when questions 
of particular moment were to be consid- 
ered—not that anyone doubted Hannah’s 
fidelity, but the parson thought it best 
for her not to hear anything which might 
bring her trouble should she ever, by 
any chance, be called as a witness in a 
court of justice. Hannah herself did 
not exactly understand it; and some- 
times she wondered, in her girlish way, 
as she stood out in the grass and the 
silence, gazing aimlessly up through the 
trees to the sky, what it was that they 
had to say or do that she might not hear 
or see it. But she made no complaints, 
and asked no questions. 

They must have talked there together 
fully an hour, Hannah thought, and then 
they came out—all but her father, who 
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stood by the half- open door and called 
her in; then taking her by the arm led 
her to her bed, and lifted the chain that 
lay always on the floor beneath it. She 
well knew what that meant. He was 
going away, and feared or fancied that 
the madness might come upon her dur- 
ing his absence. It was the work of 
only a few moments; then he closed the 
door behind him and was gone; while 
she, securely shackled and left alone in 
the gloom and quietude of the cabin, 
leaned against the wall of logs, and 
peered out through a friendly chink into 
the whimsical fascinations of the twi- 
light. 

It was a lovely evening. The setting 
sun had left a rapture of amethyst in 
the heavens, and a dreamful mist hung 
like an enchantment over the river. A 
vagrant cloud moved leisurely out now 
and then above the trees, and drifted 
away and was lost in the shadow that 
crept up to meet it from the distant nar- 
rowness of the valley. There was no 
sound or sign of man, beast, or bird, 
and no louder noise than the loosing 
and falling of the stained leaves, save 
when a bit of dead bark dropped from 
the log on which Hannah leaned, or a 
shifting of her position disturbed the 
chain about her limbs. It was a scene 
to impress an emotional nature for a 
life-time. But Hannah’s thoughts were 
busy with practical things, and probably 
the sense of utter aloneness that per- 
vaded it all was the only poetical feature 
in it that reached her mind as she watch- 
ed the light fade and the air grow thin 
and cool—for as the outlines of the 
landscape melted away, and the dark- 
ness came on, she shut her eyes and 
slept. 

It was a sleep perplexed with visions 
—some beautiful, some ludicrous, some 
terrifying. One moment the dreamer 
would be sitting down at a table loaded 
with the choicest food, and the next she 
would be standing in the woods eating 
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acorns and wild berries. Then a smooth 
and sunny river—so much clearer and 
brighter, she thought, than the sombre 
Neosho—would go gladly flowing past; 
and there were pleasure-boats on the 
bosom of it, filled with merry-faced boys 
and girls, who knelt in rich heaps of 
flowers and laughed. Then the river 
would sink swiftly into the earth out of 
sight, and tall trees would move by as 
in procession, jvith chains hanging from 
their branches, and blood oozing out on 
the crisp grass from their roots. Then 
a low level plain would appear, with 
groups of bearded men in grotesque 
costumes, dancing a confused quadrille, 
and stopping at intervals of a few sec- 
onds, with their hands to their ears, as 
if to catch the sound of some ghostly 
melody. Then the river would rise up 
again—a little darker than before, Han- 
nah fancied, but still so limpid that she 
could count the toes on the blue-veined 
feet of the children who sat on the bank 
with their slender legs immersed to the 
knees, and swinging to and fro in the 
water. Then, as she watched, the river 
lost its sparkle; soon a sheet of ice 
was over it, and the feet of the children 
were frozen there close and stiff in the 
roughened edge of it. Then the ice rose 
slowly and steadily from the centre of 
the stream like a peak, and turned to 
stone, with little riils of water trickling 
out of yellow fissures in its sides, and 
on the summit stood a monster harp 
of gold, upright in a splendor of light 
and verdure. Then there was a flutter 
of invisible wings in the air; spectral fin- 
gers struck a chord on the harp-strings, 
and a subdued and tender chorus of 
many voices was borne out above the 
world. And then there came a sound 
of real singing from the profound hush 
of the cabin where Hannah dreamed — 
faint at first as to the words, but not 
weak enough in volume to quite disguise 
the air of that grand old hymn, 


“*From Greenland’s icy mountains ;” 
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then a little fuller and a little louder; 
then a deep strain that the eager ear 
could catch entire— 

** Bows down to wood and stone ;” 
then a pause as of pain or for breath ; 
then a sustained clearness, strongly and 
measuredly swelling into thorough dis- 
tinctness— 

* Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole ;” 

and then the harp disappeared in a daz- 
zling gush of brightness, the peak tot- 
tered and fell, the song was smothered, 
and nothing was left of it all but a few 
deceitful echoes that lingered among the 
cobwebs and wasps’- nests in the slabs 
of the cabin roof. 

It must have been after midnight when 
Parson Brewster returned to “the ark,” 
bringing with him two restless and shud- 
dering Black men, whom he hastily thrust 
under the hearth-stones and into the 
cellar. And, as he had feared or fore- 
seen, he found Hannah tossing and wail- 
ing in a fever of madness. She did not 
know him when he spoke to her, and 
when he touched her hot head she 
shrieked. As he stood watching her, 
and pitying her, and wondering what he 
might do to soothe and relieve her, he 
heard a trampling of horses, then a halt, 
and in a minute more the cabin-door 
was opened, and a crowd of ten or twelve 
men entered without so much as the ci- 
vility of rapping. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to offer us 
cheers,” said the one who appeared to 
be leader and spokesman of the party— 
“‘we don’t mind standin’.” 

The parson was confused and alarm- 
ed, but he did not betray his real feel- 
ings as he turned to the speaker and in- 
quired, very pleasantly, “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Wall, yes, I ‘low thar is,” the spokes- 
man answered. “We're kind o’ cruisin’ 


round on the hunt of a gang o’ cut- 
throat abolitionists as hes a nest in these 
parts, and goes out at nights a-burnin’ 
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houses, an’ a-runnin’ off niggers, an’ a- 
killin’ law-abidin’ citizens. I say we’re 
kind o’ cruisin’ round fur to git to fall 
in with them cusses ; an’ we jest thought 
we’d trouble you to tell us whar they 
roost.” 

“TI do not understand you,” the par- 
son replied, with the faintest possible 
quiver in his voice. But he did under- 
stand, and his blood ran cold as he 
thought of what was coming. 

“Taint a bit o’ use, you know,” the 
spokesman continued, “to deal us any 
foolishness, ’cause we aint in no par- 
tic lar good condition fur to put up with 
it.’ As he said this, he drew a dra- 
goon pistol from his belt, and put his 
finger to the trigger. 

The parson was fully collected now, 
and he answered with perfect coolness 
and quite firmly: “Ifthe laws have been 
violated, as you say, there is a way to 
vindicate them, decently and ig order. 
There are judges and sheriffs ready- 
made, and witnesses of a certain kind 
are neither scarce nor expensive. As 
for me, I have all I can do to attend to 
my own business.” 

“Wall,” said the spokesman, with 
significant emphasis, “I rayther guess 
thet’s a kind o’ waddin’ as won’t go 
down with this battalion. I tell ye what 
*tis, old man, ef you keer anything par- 
tic lar about your health, you’d better 
not be sassy, ’cause these is mighty sick- 
ly times.” 

The parson looked him straight in the 
eye, without saying a word. 

“Wall?” the man added, inquiringly. 

“Well?” repeated the parson after 
him. 

There was nothing more said. But 
two of the men stepped forward at the 
beck of the spokesman, and led the par- 
son unresistingly out of the door, where 
his arms were rudely pinioned to a board 
placed across his shoulders in the fash- 


ion of a cross, and he was marched off 


up the road with the muzzles of five or 
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six grim-looking pistols held unpleas- 
antly near his head. 

“Now, old man,” said the leader of 
the party, as he called a halt in the mar- 
gin of the wood at the top of the hilla 
few hundred yards south of the cabin, 
and carelessly threw his bridle-rein over 
a convenient sapling, “you’ve put us to 
consid’ble trouble; but we don’t hold 
no malice agin ye on account o’ that. 
Only we haint got no time fur to hev ye 
pester us much more, ye know. We 
want you fur to tell us whar we kin find 
them cusses as we’re a lookin fur, an’ 
then you can go. Ef ye don’t tell us, 
it’s darly like as not we'll have to yank 
ye up to that limb.” 

The moon had gone down some time 
before, and the damp fog which had 
since been gathering was now so thick 
and so heavy that the expressionless 
sky seemed almost to reach the earth. 
But there was yet light enough to show 
the tall form and rugged features of the 
parson as he straightened the habitual 
stoop in his shoulders, and raising his 
bared head with a kind of scornful haugh- 
tiness, answered: “‘ Whatever work your 
master, the devil, has for you to do, you 
must do without help from Jacob Brew- 
ster. I am nota Judas!” 

There was a brief ‘consultation be- 
tween the leader and a few of the com- 
pany who stood nearest to him, and then 
a lariat was unloosed from one of the 
saddle-bows and thrown over a limb 
of an adjacent tree. 

““We’ve concluded to swing ye,” said 
the leader with tantalizing unconcern, as 
he tied a noose in the end of the lariat, 
and looked questioningly toward the 
parson. The remark elicited no re- 
sponse. 

It took little time to lead the parson 
under a limb and adjust the noose about 
his neck, and four stalwart fellows stood 
with their hands on the other end of the 
lariat, waiting for the word of command. 
They had not long to wait. “Pull!” 
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said the leader, as he stepped back and 
glanced up at the limb, as if to measure 
its strength; and in a minute more the 
parson was dangling convulsively in the 
air, with his anguished face upturned to 
heaven like a reproach. Then they low- 
ered him gently, and as his feet touched 
the ground again he fell limp and sense- 
less, and lay groaning as if in the last 
agonies of death. But he was not dy- 
ing, and the moist earth and cool breeze 
soon revived him; he sat upright, and 
would have stood erect but for the bur- 
densome board across his shoulders, 
which swayed him to and fro, and would 
not let him rise. 

There was another hasty consultation 
a few steps from where the parson sat 
looking uneasily around him, and three 
of the party started briskly down the 
hill toward the cabin and the river. 
There was nota word spoken while they 
were gone; and when two of them re- 
turned, they came leading Hannah be- 
tween them. Then the noose was quick- 
ly re-fastened about the parson’s neck, 
and he was drawn slowly and carefully 
up again, and swung and struggled there 
like a great blundering apparition. And 
Hannah clapped her hands, moved ea- 
gerly forward, and half laughing, half 
crying, sung, with trembling shrillness : 

“ Rock-a-by, ba-by, 
In the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock.” 

As she sung, the swinging form was low- 
ered, and there was a moment’s pause in 
the lurid stillness; then it was raised 
again, faster and more violently than 
before. Suddenly a bright light burst 
out at the foot of the hill, pierced through 
the fog, and sent a pensive shimmer over 
the gray head up among the boughs. 

“QO, that’s Jesus Christ!” shrieked 
Hannah; “take him down—take him 
down!” And she sunk on her knees, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

The light paled, a cloud of smoke 
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arose, and then the roof of the burning 
cabin fell with a crash, and a red sheet 
of flame rolled grandly up, blazed a mo- 
ment like a meteor, then broke into 
sparks and was gone. But it lasted 
long enough to disclose to the strained 
eyes of the parson two crouching Black 
men on the farther side of the river hur- 
riedly pushing their way up the bluff. 
And it was no doubt the memory of this 
sight that possessed his fading senses 
when he feebly whispered, as they drop- 
ped him with a thud to the earth once 
more, “Thank God! That makes thir- 
ty-one —one for every State.” 

The fog still clung like a curse to the 
river, and obscured the white waste of 
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ashes that lay whege the cabin had 
stood. But out on the hill it was lift- 
ing a little now, and the discolored and 
distorted face that Hannah saw closely 
as she bent over it in the leaves, startled 
her to her feet, and she stood speechless 
and motionless as the dead man before 
her. Just for a moment, it was. Then 
she stooped and kissed the cold livid 
lips again and again, pressing the old 
gray head to her breast with piteous 
moaning, as the troopers mounted their 
horses and rode rapidly out of sight. 
And beyond it all, above the fog-banks, 
and the bluffs, and the tree-tops, in a 
cloud-rift away off to the north, was the 
glimmer of a star. 
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S we lay down the deeply interest- 
A ing biography of John Stuart Mill, 
we can not help wondering whether the 
volume will raise or lower him in the 
general regard, and what is the place that 
will be finally assigned him in the world 
of letters. His own estimate of himself 
can not be accepted at all. He did 
not know enough of children to judge 
his own attainments in childhood, nor 
enough of religion to comprehend the 
extent to which he was defrauded in be- 
ing brought up without it, or even to see 
that he was defrauded at all, nor enough 
of women to understand Mrs. Taylor 
and the influence which she exerted 
over his life. So he underestimates the 
precocious acquirements of his child- 
hood, and overestimates Mrs. Taylor by 
confounding that which she was to him 
with that which she was absolutely and 
to all the world; while as to Christian- 
ity, he passes it by and despises it alto- 
gether, as unworthy of serious consider- 
ation. 

The great sincerity and evident hon- 
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esty of the memoir, as far as it goes, can 
not but command respect. That he was 
so brilliant a scholar, and that he devoted 
himself as he did to the cause of human 
progress, challenges the utmost admira- 
tion. On the other hand, a certain self- 
exaltation runs through the story, which 
is implied, not expressed, and which as- 
sumes what iit by no means actually 
states. One can not help feeling, also, 
his lack of candor in regard to his relig- 
ious sentiments. That he should have 
kept these back through life, absolutely 
refusing to declare what they were when 
urged even by those whose interest in 
them was that of a constituency which 
he was about to represent in Parliament, 
and that he should have left his atheism 
to be learned in an autobiography pub- 
lished after his death, to say the least 
hardly savors of the heroic. Religion 
is, to be sure, a private affair, as he 
urges, but there is no question of public 
interest which may not infringe upon it: 
therefore, as no one knew better than 
John Stuart Mill, the request of his con- 
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stituents that he should declare his re- 
ligious sentiments was perfectly reason- 
able, especially where Church and State 
hold such relations as in England; and 
the reason which he assigned for refus- 
ing was not a reason, but an excuse. 
And so, when the interest of the story 
sufficiently abates to allow the judg- 
ment to cool, one asks one’s self such 
questions as these: Was he, after all, 
a man of simple, courageous candor? 
Was his judgment any nearer infalli- 
bility than that of other men? Was he 
the true philosopher which he thought 
himself, and which so many believe? 
And—what about Mrs. Taylor? 

The last question illustrates and in- 
volves most of the others; for in his as- 
sociation with Mrs. Taylor he found, as 
he himself considered it, not only his 
greatest happiness, but the blossom of 
his intellect, the perfect joy, and blessing, 
and crown of his existence; while she 
was, he thought, a creature immeasura- 
bly superior to any of the sons and 
daughters of men. To understand his 
remarkable attitude toward her, a brief 
survey of some of his previous life may 
be helpful; and to understand his life, 
one must go back to his father. 

The elder Mill was a member of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, and was a 
licensed preacher in its ministry. He 
owed his education to the benevolence 
of some Christian ladies of Scotland, 
who paid his expenses through the Ed- 
inburgh University, from a fund raised 
by their exertions for the education of 
young men for the ministry of the Scotch 
Church. After receiving his license, 
Mr. James Mill made up his mind that 
he “could not believe the doctrines of 
that or of any other church,” and so 
gave up preaching and religion together. 
The problem of evil was too much for 
the young student. His nature was 
fierce and strong, and so was the reac- 
tion which set in upon him. He found 
no halting-place even in deism, but fell 
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back into the most complete, most 
melancholy negation. Nothing can be 
known; nothing of the origin of things, 
nothing of a God. No omnipotent be- 
ing holds the world in hand; or, if om- 
nipotent, he must be wicked to permit 
so much evil. Christianity is the great- 
est enemy to morality. The God of the 
Bible is a mere demon. Thus James 
Mill. 

It was as if those ladies who gave him 
his education had sought to light a be- 
neficent taper, which turned out a rock- 
et, and flew from their hands, fizzing and 
hissing as it went. The consciousness 
that he had rewarded their kindness 
with a result so undesired and so wide 
of their intent, could not have added to 
his satisfaction. But, as he despised all 
feeling, especially of the intense sort, it 
is probable this did not often annoy him. 
This was the father who brought up and 
molded John Stuart Mill—training, prun- 
ing, and shaping the helpless soul of the 
son after a theory of his own. And had 
he taken his little son John Stuart at 
three years of age, and dislocated his 
spine, or broken his limbs, in the fash- 
ion of some unnatural monsters whom 
we read of, it would only have been an 
outward symbol of that which he under- 
took to do to the child’s inner being. 
The Chinese have a way of inclosing a 
child in a porcelain vase, leaving the 
head out that it may grow, while the 
body is dwarfed, and stunted, and made 
to assume the shape of its inclosing en- 
velope. No figure is strong enough for 
our purpose. It is simply shocking to 
watch the persistent pains taken by this 
industrious, terrible parent to maim, 
cripple, and suppress the moral half of 
the beautiful nature on which he tried 
his cold-blooded psychological experi- 
ments. 

One can see the grim, stern, fierce- 
ly skeptical Scotchman, with his much 
knowledge and his litile wisdom, his 
worship of logic and his scorn of emo- 
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tion, his narrow philosophy and his bit- 
ter hatred of Christianity, industriously 
laboring to stamp his own image on the 
helpiess, pliant soul of the little inno- 
cent child. There is such pathos in the 
story, and in the son’s unconsciousness 
when telling it, that one pauses, sorrow- 
ful, amazed, and indignant. Especially 
must they feel thus who have ever yearn- 
ed over those sweet tender questionings 
and revealings of childhood, whereby 
the spirit first tries its wings and seeks 
to rise toward the divine. Remorseless- 
ly were these immortal promptings nip- 
ped in the bud by the elder Mill; care- 
fully was the son kept too busy to leave 
room for many such. Who made the 
world? Noone can tell. Was it God, 
as some say? Then, who made God? 
must be the next question, and so back 
to—no one knows what. If any God is 
at the head of affairs he must be either 
too weak to prevent evil, or too wicked 
to wish to prevent it. As to the Chris- 
tian religion, it is a curse to mankind; 
as to the God of the Bible, He is a de- 
mon. 

And thus the whole great subject was 
settled, and apparently settled forever, 
for John Stuart Mill. There is no evi- 
dence that he accorded Christianity im- 
portance enough ever to re-open or very 
earnestly to reconsider that portion of 
his father’s instructions. He did recon- 
sider them in other particulars, chang- 
ing and in some cases reversing the 
lessons of childhood by the light of his 
maturer judgment. But to Christianity, 
notwithstanding the great power which 
it has been in the world for 2,000 years, 
notwithstanding that it has made ration- 
alism itself possible, he remained to the 
end of his life profoundly and unphilo- 
sophically indifferent. “I looked upon 
it,” he says, “as something which no 


way concerned me.” Thus, despising 


religion, fed on heathen literature, with 
Socrates for his highest ideal, in a world 
which had no God, and only a blank, 
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dead wall for a spiritual horizon, the 
child grew up, more a heathen than the 
heathen themselves. For they did seek 
after a knowledge of God, did hope in a 
hereafter. But this soul seems to have 
been utterly vacant of all such desire; 
utterly and persistently incurious and in- 
different as to these the greatest possi- 
bilities of humanity. 

There is one most singular omission 
in Mr. Mill’s narrative. He never speaks 
of his mother. No most distant allusion, 
no most casual statement, mentions her 
existence. But for the necessity of the 
case one would.be left to doubt whether 
he ever had a mother. The inference 
is inevitable—she had no hold on his 
affections. His young life was as bare 
of love for human beings as it was of 
faith ina Divine Being. This seems an 
incredible statement, but it is abundant- 
ly borne out. His father’s plan of edu- 
cation kept him from all schools and 
all companions ; therefore his affections 
were never called out toward playmates. 
Having been the eldest, he was made 
to teach his brothers and sisters, and 
was held responsible by his father for 
their progress as well as for his own— 
a process not apt to make him tenderly 
attached to them, particularly as his fa- 
ther was exceedingly impatient and very 
severe. They are dismissed from his 
autobiography with perhaps less men- 
tion than we have given them here; ev- 
idently they formed no part of his real 
life. His father was the presiding deity 
of his existence, and a deity who ruled 
by fear. The son never felt at ease in 
his presence, confesses that he did not 
love him, and was continually subject to 
his fierce impatience for not being able 
to contain and digest all the knowledge 
which was poured into his distended in- 
tellect. So the boy absolutely loved no- 
body. He had no conception of the 
feeling. The elder Mill’s idea of edu- 
cation was how best to make “a reason- 
ing machine.” To this end the intel- 
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lectual powers were to be stimulated, 
and the moral powers repressed; the af- 
fections were to be starved, and the in- 
tellect crammed. Never was a theory 
more thoroughly carried out. The poor 
child could have had as little time as 
temptation for the exercise of his affec- 
tions. At three years of age beginning 
Greek, by seven he had read Herodotus, 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia and Memorials 
of Socrates, some of Diogenes’ Laertius, 
part of Lucian, the first six dialogues of 
Plato, and others; while in English he 
had also read Robertson, Hume, and 
Gibbon, Watson’s Philip 77. and Philip 
ITl., Hooke’s History of Rome, a trans- 
lation of Plutarch, Millar’s Historical 
View of the English Government, Mos- 
heim’s Ecclesiastical History, and many 
more. 

Was there ever such a catalogue of 
books read by a child of seven! And 
those walks with his father! Fancy a 
little fellow of five or six years walking 
every morning before breakfast, and in- 
stead of a chase after butterflies, or a 
scamper for a wild- flower, or a run and 
a leap for nothing in particular— fancy 
such a little one carrying notes in his 
small hand written out from his previous 
day’s reading, to which he occasionally 
refers as he converses on Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History or Millar’s View 
of the English Government! And yet 
John Stuart Mill declares that his intel- 
lect in childhood was by no means re- 
markable, and that he accomplished 
nothing intellectually which could not be 
done by any ordinary child; which only 
shows how little he knew of children. 
At eight, he began Latin and also the in- 
struction of his brothers and sisters. By 
twelve he had read nearly all the clas- 
sics, and had completed, let us hope, as 
far as he was concerned, the education 
of the juniors of the family. He studied 
the higher mathematics; he was intro- 
duced to logic; he learned philosophy 
from Bentham, who was an intimate 
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friend of his father. It was only that 
commercial philosophy, to be sure, which 
teaches that duty is to be ascertained 
by its consequences; which reduces right 
and wrong to a sum in arithmetic—“ the 
greatest good of the greatest number ;” 
which subjects morality to the dry- 
measure of expediency. A very proper 
philosophy, however, for a mind trained 
to recognize wo standard of right and 
wrong, and, for such a mind, a positive 
advance. 

The delight with which John Stuart 
Mill accepted it shows that he rejoiced 
over it as a rest for the sole of his in- 
tellectual foot. He had found a clue 
through the labyrinth, though a poor 
one. Duty as a great moral law, right 
and wrong as expressing a great inher- 
ent difference in moral quality, he might 
not attain, he could not appreciate; but 
it was something to have found some 
mode of distinguishing them. His own 
joy on the discovery is touching. “When 
I found scientific classification applied 
to the great and complex subject of Pun- 
ishable Acts under the guidance of the 
ethical principle of Pleasurable and Pain- 
ful Consequences, I felt taken up to an 
eminence from which I could survey a 
vast mental domain, and see stretching 
out into the distance intellectual results 
beyond all computation. As I proceed- 
ed farther, there seemed to be added to 
this intellectual clearness the most in- 
spiring prospects of practical improve- 
ment in human affairs. When I laid 
down the last volume of the 7rai¢é, I 
had become a different being. The 
‘principle of utility,’ understood as Ben- 
tham understood it, and applied in the 
manner in which he applied it through 
these three volumes, fell exactly into its 
place as the key-stone which held togeth- 
er the detached and fragmentary com- 
ponent parts of my knowledge and be- 
liefs. It gave unity to my conceptions 
of things. I now had opinions; a creed, 
a doctrine, a philosophy; in one among 
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the best senses of the word, a religion ; 
the inculcation and diffusion of which 
could be made the principal outward 
purpose of a life. And I had grand 
conceptions laid before me of changes 
to be effected in the condition of man- 
kind through that doctrine.” 

And thus it was that, at sixteen, John 
Stuart Mill passed from under the dead- 
ly shadow of negation. He at last “had 
opinions ;” at last he had found some- 
thing worth “inculcating and diffusing.” 
With characteristic energy, he at once 
set about inculcating and diffusing it. 
He established the Utilitarian Society, 
he assisted in founding the Westminster 
Review, both exponents of Bentham- 
ism. Toa person of his tastes his life 
at this period must have been delightful. 
It was full of intellectual interest, and 
led him into intimate association with 
many of the ardent and foremost young 
men, as well as older ones, of his day. 
His appointment to an office under the 
East India Company gave him independ- 
ence, while it did not absorb too much 
of his time. He was a reformer, and 
much enjoyed the character. He read, 
he wrote, he debated, he was a leader 
among the choice spirits with whom he 
associated. 

But suddenly a change fell on him. 
At twenty-one, without warning or pre- 
monition, a great, hopeless blank came 
over his life. A despair of existence 
set in. He found himself joyless, hope- 
less, helpless, a spiritual bankrupt. The 
moral portion of his nature seemed to 
him to have collapsed. He was capa- 
ble of no feeling whatever. Everything 
had ceased to charm—he had nothing 
left to live for. For months nothing 
broke the dreariness which now envel- 
oped existence. He found no relief, 


though he sought it carefully, and final- 
ly asked himself whether he could and 
would bear it much longer, returning 
answer to himself that he did not think 
he could possibly bear it more than a 
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year. His feelings were dead, he fear- 
ed, and there is something infinitely pa- 
thetic in his speculations on his condi- 
tion and its causes. It was the last 
protest of his defrauded moral being 
before it should finally sink from inani- 
tion. What it needed was the bread of 
life. What it dumbly sought was God. 
But he knew of no such Being, and so 
he went hopelessly on. Instinct told 
him that his father could not help him; 
he knew of no one who could. But be- 
fore the year expired, which he had set 
as his limit of endurance, he began to 
experience a gradual reaction and relief. 
Soon after, he became acquainted with 
Mrs. Taylor, and found in her the stim- 
ulus for his affections which carried him 
through the remainder of his life. 

The estimation in which John Stuart 
Mill held Mrs. Taylor is one of the most 
remarkable developments of his mind 
and character. He first met her when 
he was twenty-five years of age. She 
was twenty-three, and the wife of Mr. 
Taylor. For twenty years they main- 
tained a Platonic friendship which was 
‘the joy and blessing of Mr. Mill’s life.” 
What it was to Mr. Taylor, does not 
appear; but we have hints from other 
quarters that it did not enhance his hap- 
piness. At the end of twenty years, 
Mr. Taylor died, and soon after, Mrs. 
Taylor and Mr. Mill were married; to 
be parted in seven years more, by the 
death of the former. She was buried in 
Avignon, and there Mr. Mill built a cot- 
tage, to be near her grave, and lived 
there much of the year; and there he, 
too, died and was buried. 

A certain perfume of chivalry has 
hitherto hung about Mr. Mill, owing 
partly to his championship of woman- 
suffrage, and partly to rumors of his 
deep devotion to the memory of his 
wife. But on reading his autobiography 
a portion of this disappears. It is some- 
what disappointing to find, on a closer 
view of the subject, that it was the wife 
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of another man who for so many years 
was “the joy and blessing” of his exist- 
ence. Of course a man who recognizes 
no divine sanction for marriage can not 
be expected to perceive any moral ob- 
jection to interposing himself between 
a husband and wife. But to the ordi- 
nary apprehension, even looking at mar- 
riage as only a commercial bargain, such 
an act does not appear scrupulously 
honorable. 

According to Mr. Mill, Mr. Taylor’s 
fault was, that he “did not possess the 
intellectual and artistic tastes which 
would have made him a companion” for 
Mrs. Taylor. One would presume this 
to be a delicate waiving and veiling of 
the true reason for their separation, and 
so it probably is. That the true reason 
lay in some serious defect in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s temper or morals is incompatible 
with Mr. Mill’s patronizing eulogium of 
Mr. Taylor, who was, we are told, “a 
most upright, brave, and honorable man, 
of liberal opinions and good education, 
and a steady and affectionate friend to 
Mrs. Taylor, for whom she had a true 
esteem through life, azd whom she most 
deeply lamented when dead.” Consider- 
ing all the circumstances, the italicizing 
which we have indulged in is not unnat- 
ural. From other sources it is stated 
that Mr. Taylor’s life was rendered very 
unhappy by the association between his 
wife and Mr. Mill, as would have been 
natural, indeed, to “a most upright, 
brave, and honorable man.” The pangs 
which such a man must have suffered in 
the course of twenty years—the restraint 
which an honorable, reticent gentleman 
must in those circumstances have im- 
posed upon himself—can never be esti- 
mated. 

His wife lived for the most part in 
a quiet part of the country with their 
young daughter, and occasionally in 
town with himself. Mr. Mill visited her 
equally in both places. It was the en- 
deavor of all three that no scandal 
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should arise from this intimacy. Mr. 
Taylor was, of course, the only one who 
could prevent scandal; he had but to 
utter one complaint, to give one ill-omen- 
ed glance, and his wife’s good name was 
gone forever. 

But, although a man of such “unar- 
tistic tastes” as to be unfit to be her 
companion, he seems to have possessed 
a nobility of soul which enabled him to 
stand by and watch over her while he 
saw another preferred before him ; a sort 
of slow fire which few husbands would 
endure, and which he bore with a cour- 
age and silence that command respect 
and sympathy. As a matter of course, 
Mr. Mill sets forth no such view of the 
affair. Perhaps he conceived that, on 
the highest- happiness principle, it was 
increasing the aggregate of bliss in the 
universe that a small nature of “unar- 
tistic tastes” should suffer, if thereby 
his larger soul found “the joy and bless- 
ing of its existence.” The bland tone 
of superiority and patronage with which 
Mr. Mill tells this part of the story is 
beyond characterization. It finds its 
climax in the merit which he assumed, 
the great virtue which he implies, in the 
fact that he and Mrs. Taylor were will- 
ing that Mr. Taylor should live out his 
appointed days. ‘“ Ardently as I should 
have aspired to this complete union of 
our lives at any time in the course of my 
existence at which it had been practi- 
cable, I, as much as my wife, would far 
rather have foregone that privilege for- 
ever, than to have owed it to the prema- 
ture death of one for whom I had the 
sincerest respect, and she the strongest 
affection.” 

What Mrs. Taylor really was it is dif- 
ficult to decide, amid the colored lights 
which Mr. Mill is always burning around 
her, the incense of adulation in which he 
envelopes her. The effect is odd to 
take some of his complimentary sen- 
tences in this connection and translate 
ther: into plain English. “I was greatly 
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indebted to the strength of character 
which enabled her to disregard the false 
interpretations liable to be put on the 
frequency of my visits to her while liv- 
ing generally apart from Mr. Taylor, and 
our occasionally traveling together,” is 
the delicate phrasing whereby we are 
informed that she set at naught public 
opinion on a question vital to the in- 
stincts of most women. He tells us that 
one of the sources of her attraction for 
him was, “her complete emancipation 
from every kind of superstition ””—mean- 
ing that she rejected revealed religion ; 
“including that which attributes a pre- 
tended perfection to the order of nature 
and the universe” — meaning that nei- 
ther did she believe in natural religion. 
Belief and opinion are treated in this 
generation with a wide and wise liberal- 
ity which it would be a misfortune to 
diminish. But it is something new to 
find infidelity and atheism rated among 
the chief charms of a model woman. 
Of Mrs. Taylor’s intellectual powers, 
so lauded by Mr. Mill, we have but one 
specimen, namely, her article on the en- 
franchisement of women. It is a strong, 
thoughtful, occasionally verbose compo- 
sition, not superior to many which have 
been given forth by American women 
on the same subject. But Mr. Mill pro- 
tests that this production must not be 
considered a fair sample of her intellect. 
That must be looked for in the works 
supposed to be his, but which were writ- 
ten between them. “Not only during 
the years of our married life, but during 
the many years of confidential friendship 
which preceded, all my published writ- 
ings were as much her work as mine.” 
Rising with the subject, he asserts that 
“she contributed to them their most 
valuable ideas and features;” that she 
“ continually struck out truths far in ad- 
vance” of him, and that the chief of his 
work was to “build bridges” and “clear 
paths” up to her advanced position as a 
thinker. In much of this one can not 
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escape the impression of a mutual-ad- 
miration partnership, to which the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Taylor was admitted in due 


course. It is evident by the minute in- 
structions which Mr. Mill gives for dis- 
tinguishing and disentangling the share 
contributed by Mrs. Mill to those joint 
productions, that he thinks this is a la- 
bor of discrimination which will give 
much employment to future critics. But 
when her daughter, too, is included in 
this literary parentage, one is in some 
sort bewildered. The solemn charge to 
whom it may concern has in it some- 
thing provocative of a smile: “ Whoever 
either now or hereafter may think of me 
and of the work I have done, must never 
forget that it is the product, not of one 
intellect and conscience, but of three!” 

The affection which Mr. Mill evinces 
for his wife is most tender, and appeals 
to the deepest sympathies. But, read- 
ing his estimate of her immense impor- 
tance as an intellectual factor in the vast 
product of human progress, and espe- 
cially remembering how every compli- 
ment which he pays her is also a com- 
pliment to himself, sympathy gives way 
to surprise, and surprise to incredulity. 
Is this the man of letters, the logician, 
the philosopher, who thus discourses? 
Was Mrs. Taylor’s indeed a greater in- 
tellect than that of Plato, or Milton, or 
Shakspeare? Was she greater than all 
these combined? Hear Mr. Mill (the 
italics are ours): 

“So elevated was the general level 
of her faculties, that ¢#he highest poet- 
ry, philosophy, oratory, or art seemed 
trivial by the side of her, and equal 
only to expressing some small part of 
her mind.” Again: “Vothing which she 
could have written would give an ade- 
quate idea of the depth and compass of 
her, mind,” and, “If mankini continue 
to improve, their spiritual history /or 
ages to come will be the progressive 
working out of her thoughts and real- 
ization of her conceptions.” 
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Men have been blinded by affection, 
and bewitched by womankind; men have 
sounded woman’s praise abroad in prose 
and verse, in sense and nonsense, until, 
first and last, every perfection has been 
ascribed to the sex. But in his ascrip- 
tions to Mrs. Taylor, John Stuart Mill 
out-Herods them all. It was left for 
him, the philosopher and the logician, 
to claim for the woman of his heart an 
intellectual superiority to all other wom- 
en and men combined—all poets, philos- 
ophers, orators, and artists—and place 
her on an elevation so high that they 
seem “trivial” to his vision, by the side 
of her. His amazing laudations of her 
are so exaggerated as not only to coun- 
teract themselves, but to infuse a certain 
doubt of his judgment as applied else- 
where. Contemplating her, he is filled 
with wonder, love, and praise. Her intel- 
lect seems to him little less than divine ; 
and he falls down and worships her, 
casting his crown at her feet. The truth 
is, that Mrs. Taylor was, as he himself 
said, his ve/igton. And here is the key 
to all which is strange in the phenome- 
non. The elder Mill had so brought up 
his son that no ennobling conception of 
God, no grand idea of immortality, no 
great refreshing thought of the divine 
and the infinite, ever fed his hungry 
spirit. He was forced to live on the 
husks of logic, on the low-diet of philo- 
sophic expediency. 

And how those teachings were aven- 
ged! What would the elder Mill have 
said, had he lived to see his “reasoning 
machine” prostrate before Mrs. Taylor? 
—to read that the result of all his labors 
was to form a mind which acknowledged 
hers as its superior? Yes; here, we be- 
lieve, is the key. John Stuart Mill re- 
vered no Creator, indulged no expecta- 
tion of immortality, put no faith in the 
divine, prayed no prayer, and gave no 
thanks, from the cradle to the grave. 
How bare was such a life few, happily, 
can imagine. Nor, as we have seen, 
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does he seem to have known the stir- 
rings of affection for any human being, 
until he loved Mrs. Taylor. It was she, 
therefore, who first woke to life the un- 
conscious soul within him, who first re- 
vealed to him the infinite powers which 
lay dormant and unsuspected in his be- 
numbed moral being. Under her touch 
the torpid spiritual faculties of this ill- 
used, defrauded, beautiful nature began 
to stir at last, and the cramped spirit to 
rise and stretch its wings. The experi- 
ence was such’a surprise, such a de- 
light, such a bewildering “joy and bless- 
ing,” that to account for it he could only 
ascribe a wonderful superiority to her 
who wrought it. Was not she the being 
who had been able to lay hold of his in- 
ner, higher nature, and to evoke there- 
from unsuspected powers and possibili- 
ties? The original instinct and rever- 
ence for the Highest and the Best awoke 
in his soul, to prove that it had not here- 
tofore been dead, but sleeping. Think- 
ing that it recognized in her this divine 
ideal, it gave to her its highest worship; 
and henceforth the starved spirit fed on 
its love for her as on bread from heaven. 
And was it not such to him? At least 
it checked the marasmus which had set 
in from a diet of negations and expedi- 
encies, and preserved him alive for some- 
thing better. And, so far, it was a boon 
to him; even though philosophy did 
have to hide its diminished head, and 
logic to blush, and all the sages to stir 
on their pedestals at the contempt cast 
on them by a votary hitherto so loyal. 
For the soul must obey its own laws; 
one of which is that it can be fed only 
by faith in something higher and better 
than itself. The elder Mill forbade his 
son thus to grow by feeding among the 
lilies of divine truth, and so the yearn- 
ing spirit found other worship, and made 
of Mrs. Taylor its divinity, and of its 
love for her its religion. Peace be to 
both father and son! We may trust 
that the eyes of both see clearer now. 
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SHACKLE-FOOT SAM. 


E had one leg shorter than the 
TH other, and he stepped with a 
hitch, and a twist of the shorter leg. He 
was a tall, good-looking, good - natured 
man, about twenty-seven years of age; 
but his good nature was not of that sort 
which “suffereth all things.” On the 
contrary, while he would stand almost 
any chaff or nickname from his fellows, 
an attempt to patronize him, or as he 
phrased it, “put on dog over him,” 
brought out the bitter word, soon to be 
followed, if necessary, by the more bit- 
ter blow, the knife, or the revolver. 

He gave himself the name by which 
he was best known. One night, when 
he was brushing himself up before the 
looking-glass, to attend a memorable 
dance in Montana, some one said to him, 
as he stood on his long leg before the 
mirror: 

“Hello, Sam! going to the dance?” 

“You bet your bottom dollar. May 
be you think I can’t dance!” 

** Certainly, you can dance—why not?” 

“Wall, some thinks as a feller can’t 
dance, if his legs aint the same length; 
but when I git onto a dance- floor, with 
a neat-steppin’ gal, I can jest make this 
old shackle-foot git up and spin!” said 
he, swinging his short leg back and forth 
as he spoke. 

“Can you waltz?” 

“Wall, that does git me a little—to do 
it neat; but, if the gal’s a good one, I 
can swing round mighty lively, for a 
shackle-footed cuss.” 

Thus, by often referring to his own 
infirmity, he became known as “ Shackle- 
foot Sam.” 

Several of us were out on a prospect- 
ing trip in south-eastern Nevada, and 
Sam was of the party. 





The mountains in this part of Nevada, 
as is now well known, are either dry and 
loose on the surface, or dry and solid 
naked rock—at all events, whatever else 
these mountains may be, they are usu- 
ally dry; and the foot- hills, which lead 
from the valleys up to these mountains, 
are also dry—dry as powder—during 
most of the twelve months of every year. 
Yet, while this is commonly the condi- 
tion of the mountains and foot-hills, 
there are, during some winters, deep 
snows, and during some summers, ter- 
rible dashes of rain—perfect cloud- 
bursts; and the water from these snows 
and rains, in the course of centuries, has 
cut the mountains into cafions and plow- 
ed the foot-hills with long, dry, sand- 
bedded washes. The ridges between 
these dry washes are dotted over with a 
few trees of the short nut-pine and the 
sprawling juniper, and covered more 
thickly with the aromatic bitter Indian 
wormwood, or black sage, mingled with 
bowlders and loose fragments of rock. 

The foot-hills and the mountains are 
not pleasant riding- ground for any sort 
of conveyance, nor even practicable for 
any but a steady horse, mule, or jack- 
ass; therefore, we were all walking to- 
ward camp, round the curved side of a 
steep, loose surface of mountain. 

Shacklefoot Sam was in front of the 
line of five persons, walking and talking 
as if the slippery side-hill was not troub- 
ling him in the least; while the rest of 
us were struggling along, now sliding 
out of line with the movement of the 
loose, flat, small stones, and now climb- 
ing, by clinging to the sage-brush, back 
into line. Our leader, ahead by a few 
steps, called out, as he turned facing us: 
“Come on, boys! I’m hungry as a 
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wolf, and it’s a good ways to camp yit.” 

“O, yes! Mighty easy to say, ‘Come 
on!’ —but everybody aint like you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, we aint all cut bias.” 

“OQ! you mean that my short leg is 
up-hill, this time. But you’re mistaken 
if you have any idea that I was cut out 
for this style.” 

“Wasn’t you born that way?” 

“Not much!” said Sam, as he trudg- 
ed along in good humor. “Not much! 
I was launched jest the purtyest pattern 
in five counties in old Indianner. I'll 
bet my old ma’am is tellin’ it till yit, if 
she’s alive—God bless her!—what a 
purty baby I was.” 

“How'd ye git warped so?” 

“*T’ll tell ye, when we git to camp and 
git some grub—come on, boys !—but I’m 
too hungry for that old yarn now.” 

So struggling along the steep slope, 
across the rocky heads of sand - washes, 
and climbing down the sharp rocks into 
the deep cafion, we got to camp, where, 
by the willow-fringed water that creeps 
from the high snowy summit, lay our 
blankets, saddles, and cooking utensils. 

“Here we are, boys!” said Sam, 
with a handful of dry “rabbit-brush.” 
“Somebody give me a match, and we’l! 
have some supper in no time. Pete, 
cut some bacon —and while we go after 
this hash, some o’ the rest 0’ you’d bet- 
ter see where the stock is.” He blew 
up the fire until it answered with a blaze; 
then, taking the coffee-pot, he hopped 
down the bank to the water and instant- 
ly back again with the pot filled, ready 
for boiling the universal decoction. 

“Doc.,” he said to me, “did y’ever 
make bread ?” 

“Yes—a little.” 

“Wall, there’s the flour in the sack— 
and the salt; the yeast-powder’s in a 
can in the flour-sack. You make some 
bread, and Dan and me’ll git a lot o’ 
wood to make a jolly fire after supper. 
The old man, here —he’s tired; he can 
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act as chairman.” And away he went, 
hopping and twisting, with the axe on 
his shoulder and Dan at his heels. 

That supper, in a city or a well-regu- 
lated family anywhere, would have been 
a failure; but exercise and the open air 
make a compound sauce which renders 
“sad” bread, stale bacon, and black cof- 
fee, a very desirable feast. 

Their appetites appeased, each man 
reversed his tin plate, to keep the “deer- 
mice” and beetles out of it, and then — 
pipes. The man in the mountains who 
smokes not is a cause of especial ob- 
servation. 

“Now,” said Dz , “we've got a con- 
tract to hear how Sam got lopsided.” 

“Yes, yes. Go ahead, Sam.” 

“Wall, boys,” said Sam, dipping a 
fresh coal of fire into his pipe, “this 
yarn I’m goin’ to tell you aint no joshin’. 
It’s true. But it aint very interestin’ to 
you, if you never did any hard hoss-rid- 
in’; because in that sort 0’ case you 
can’t see the pint.” 

“If we don’t see it, that’s our fault.” 

“Wall, to begin: I came to California 
when I was a chuck of a boy, and the 
fust job I got hold of was herdin’ stock 
on the Waugh-keen plains, along with 
a lot o’ Spaniards. Old Manuel took a 
likin’ to me —showed me how to throw 
a rope and ride a broncho. I liked it, 
and got so well up to it that I was kind 
o’ bashful without a hoss under me; 
and the more he showed the devil in 
him, the more I loved him. Manuel 
learned me all the fancy tricks: such as 
makin’ and lightin’ a cigarette, while 
your hoss is tryin’ to git you off by 
jumpin’ stiff-legged like a buck; or keep- 
in’ half-dollars between your shoe-soles 
and the stirrups, till the hoss wears him- 
self out buckin’.” 

“Vy,” asks Dutch Pete, “how you git 
dem half-dollars in dem stirrups? Dat 
vot I likes to know.” 

“There! you see, I was afraid you 
wouldn’t sabe. When a broncho is 
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lassed, he is fust choked down, then a 
hackamore is put on him. Know what 
a hackamore is, Pete?” 

“No, I tidn’t.” 

“Wall, a hackamore is a Spanish hal- 
ter, that is made so as to slip when a 
rider pulls on it, and draws a hoss’s nos- 
trils together and shets his wind off.” 

“It’s a jdguima,” said the old man; 
“an invention of the Moorish Arabs.” 

“Then,” continued Sam, “heis blind- 
folded with a leather blinder, and allow- 
ed to git up. As long as the blinder is 
on him, he will stand still to be saddled 
and fairly mounted ; then, when the rid- 
er is fixed in his seat, the blind is rais- 
ed, and the fun commences. While the 
blinder is over the hoss’s eyes, the half- 
dollars are put in the stirrups; and, on 
a real devilish hoss, a feller has to look 
sharp if he keeps them there. I kep’ 
on at the business as I growed up and 
got stronger, until I thought I was about 
as good a buckayro [vaguero] as ever 
swung a lass-rope at a rodero [rodeo]. 

“T went to all the roderos I could git 
away to go to, and rode for fun or mon- 
ey. Once, I bet twenty dollars with a 
miner that I could ride a mule he had, 
for fifteen minutes, without gittin’ off 
him. Stakes put up, and I mounted 
Mr. Mule. Wall, that mule did every- 
thing but fall backward. He jumped, 
bucked, kicked, bit, run backward, and 
at last laid down and rolled. But I 
stuck by. I was on top, whatever side 
was up. Then he got stubborn and laid 
still, and wouldn’t git up. So I jest sot 
there till my time was out, and took the 
coin. 

“T tell you these things—and I kin 
prove them— {to show you that I was a 
purty good rider. I liked the business, 
and I liked California; but one day a 
man came down from Nevada, and 
bought the herd—hosses, brandin’-irons, 
and all, and brought the whole outfit 
over the Sierras into the sage-brush. 
Old Manuel and me come with him; 
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and I staid with him, till I got my rid- 
in’ spilt by this leg. Old Manuel went 

ck the fust winter. Snow and sage- 
brush didn’t suit his taste. But I got 
along fust-rate with the boss, and he 
made me boss No. 2. 

“One day he says to me, ‘Sam, there’s 
a lot of our big steers that I see are 
workin’ up into the foot-hills too far to 
the north, and I’d like if you’d take a 
hoss and drive ’em down.’ ‘All right,’ 
says I, ‘but we haven’t got a hoss fit to 
go up there; it’s a mighty rocky place, 
you know, and there’s none of our stock 
that’s shod but your mare and Lightnin’.’ 
‘Well, ride Lightnin’,’ says he. ‘He’ll 
break his fool neck, up there,’ says I. 
‘Let him break it, then,’ says the boss; 
for he was no slouch on a hoss himself, 
and set ’em deep, for an old man. ‘All 
right,’ says I; ‘Lightnin’ goes.’ Now, 
this hoss Lightnin’ was crazy.” 

“Grazy!” said Pete. “A hoss grazy! 
Mine Got!” 

“Yes, crazy. A regular ravin’ maniac 
of a hoss, if ever there was one. He 
was afraid o’ his own shadow, and every- 
thing else but a cow ora steer. But he 
was a good one to go, and he could stop 
at full speed, and turn quicker than a 
flash. But you couldn’t git near him, if 
he wasn’t blinded; nor git off o’ him 
without danger, if he cpuld see you. If 
you put any sort 0} bits in his mouth, he 
would rare up and fall back with his 
rider. But put a hackamore on him, 
saddle, mount, start up a wild steer, and 
Lightnin’ would follow him a-flyin’, and 
stay with him, over anything and every- 
thing, till the steer was lassed and let go 
agin. That’s the sort o’ hoss Lightnin’ 
was! He had jest that one sensible 
pint about him—what they call a minny- 
maniac, I reckon.” 

“Yes, an inverted one,” said the old 


man. 

“T knew for sure that hell would pop, 
if I went up in the brush, and rocks, 
and gulches with Lightnin’; but there 
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was no show to go back on it; ’cause 
if I didn’t go, the old man would look 
at me as if I was a yaller dog, and jest 
take the hoss and go along by him- 
self. He was a good old man, but a 
little hard. Wall, I got ready with my 
hoss, and lass-rope, and canteen 0’ wa- 
ter. As I was puttin’ my foot in the 
stirrup, I says to the boss: ‘So-long. If 
you don’t see me agin soon, you can 
jest say I’m struck by Lightnin’.’ ‘It 
won’t be the fust hoss I’ve lost—with a 
man on him,’ he hollered after me, as I 
lit in the saddle and throwed up the 
blinder. I felt in my bones what he 
meant, but I was flyin’ away as fast as 
one hoss could make time with one man. 
It might be a joke, but the boss wan’t 
much on the joke. I was hot—fitin’ hot. 
‘D—n you and your fool hoss!’ says I, 
grittin’ my teeth and sendin’ the rowels 
into poor Lightnin’. You’d ought to 
seen him go—seen him jest git up and 
git, like a skeared cat! It was like 
ridin’ a wild eagle through a thunder- 
storm. I’m not, and never was, to my 
notion, one o’ the kind that stays hot 
long, when I’m in the wrong. So I 
soon minded that it was not the critter’s 
fault. He hadn’t said or done nothin’ 
more’n usual, afore I tickled him with 
the dew-claws. Then I was sorry. 
‘Whoa, boy—poor old boy!’ says I, 
pattin’ him on the neck. I might jest 
as well pat the smoke-stack of a loco- 
motive, a-comin’ down to Truckee with 
a broken brake on a greased rail. He 
was no family hoss for a picnic! If I 
hadn’t been headed up hill, I’d been a 
gone fawn-skin over the first reef 0’ rock- 
croppin’s. 

“So long as he was on the up grade, 
and not among the scraggy timber o’ the 
foot-hills, I had a little the bulge on him; 
but we were headin’ right straight for 
the meanest lot o’ brush, timber, and 
bowlders in the whole range, and it 
would be a mighty short time, if some- 
thin’ didn’t break, before we’d be into it. 
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Into the brush we went, on ground a little 
if anything on the down grade —away 
went my canteen, like a bright fallin’ 
star. I got a good-by glimpse of it jest 
as a lot o’ dry twigs took me across the 
face and eyes —out went the light—on 
went the hoss, jumpin’ right and left, 
round trees and over brush, makin’ the 
blue jay-birds skirr out with a wail and 
a squawk from their homes in the trees. 
On and on went that palpitatin’ devil 
under me, while I was tryin’ to git the 
bark and pine-spills out 0’ my eyes. It 
was heavy work for both of us; but it 
begun to tell on the crazy broncho, and 
he slowed down a little, as if he was 
about to let up and stop. I begun to 
git my eyes open agin, and could see 
far enough ahead, by glimpses through 
the trees, to know that we were coming 
near the cattle. I sabbed the hoss, and 
knowed well that he would soon git his 
second wind; and then good-by, Sam, 
if he got near a steer that would run. 
We struck a spot where the trees were 
only a few, on smooth ground. I reach- 
ed out my hand to his ears, and drop- 
ped the blinder over his eyes. O’ course, 
he made two or three crooked jumps, 
and stopped stiff-legged as a four-legged 
wash-bench. ‘O-u-p-h!’ says I, as I 
dropped off; ‘I wish I was home!’” 

“Yah, und py tam, I vouldt gone home, 
yoost as straight like a shinkle!” said 
Pete. 

“Wall, I rubbed my eyes, and pros- 
pected my beauty for damages — pretty 
bad scratches, but no great injury. Can- 
teen gone, and no water—sinch loose, 
and hoss ina foam. You know what a 
sinch is, do you, Pete?” 

“Yah! Dot big pelly-pandt, maidt 
out mit hairs und two iron rinks.” 

“Jest so. Wall, I rested a minute— 
no use restin’ long, for I knowed hell 
was bilin’ in that hoss—and sinched him 
up tight. Mounted, lifted the blinder, 
headed for the cattle, and away we went. 
I tried to swing him round the stock 
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and I would have done it, if an infernal 
big, mouse - colored, long - horned, long- 
legged Mexican steer hadn’t raised his 
wild head and tail, and struck in in front 
of us. ‘Samuel,’ says I to myself, very 
solemnly, ‘it’s time for prayers!’ And 
I tried it on, but I got mixed, in the ex- 
citement, and made some bad breaks; 
and the steer fell over a brush-heap, 
without stoppin’, and Lightnin’ after 
him, on knees and nose, also without 
stoppin’. The excitement ruptured my 
religious services so that I couldn’t con- 
nect—and away we clattered. It was 
gittin’ mighty interestin’. That steer 
was fresh and knowed the range for 
twenty miles, over foot-hills and gulch- 
es, up grade and down; and Lightnin’ 
froze to him, flank and shoulder, step 
and step, till the pair looked like two 
wild demons off on a spree. Turn and 
turn, over and under the scraggy brush, 
down banks and up, this way and that, 
and quick as thought. They kep’ time 
so true to each other, that I minded aft- 
erward sayin’ to myself what I heeard in 
the theayter once: 
*Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts what beats as one.’ 

And jest then I noticed the steer gain 
on us very sudden, and I see the white 
end o’ his tail go out o’ sight, like a 
meetor behind the hills. ‘Precipice, by 
——!’ says I; and then I didn’t know 
nothin’. 

“ After awhile, I don’t know how long 
—but not long, though—I felt mighty 
comfortable and sleepy-like, but sort o’ 
chilly ; and I was a-dreamin’ o’ coastin’ 
down hill, with all the old home school- 
boys, on sleds in the snow. ‘Whoop- 
ee! Go it, boys,’ says I. ‘Keep the 


railroad a-goin’, and let’s git warm. It’s 
aderned cold night!’ And then I laugh- 
ed, because I see big Sandy McClaklan 
go heels over appetite down the track, 
slidin’ on his lip—and his sled after him; 
and the laughin’ warmed me, and I woke 
up. Wall, I stretched my arms, and 
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opened my eyes; then shet ’em agin 
mighty quick, for the big, round, after- 
noon Nevada sun was too many for ’em. 
Then I went back over the ground to 
camp, and brought all the facts up to the 
last sight I had o’ that wild steer’s tail 
goin’ over the cliff’ Then I begun to 
feel sick; but I heerd a snufflin’ kind 
o’ groanin’ somewheres close by. ‘That’s 
old Lightnin’,’ says I, and I went to 
sleep agin, the purtyest kind. I remem- 
ber sayin’ to myself, ‘If this is dyin’, it’s 
the downiest sort of a send-off.’ I wak- 
ed up agin, and opened my eyes; the 
sun was behind the hill-tops, and I was 
cold as a clam. 

“TI rubbed my hands together like dry 
biscuits, and listened—all still, but the 
crickets. I moved one leg—all right! 
Then I tried the other leg—no go! 
Then I looked around, and leaned up- 
on one elbow; for I was down on my 
side. I was below a forty or fifty - foot 
precipice, in the sand-wash, among 
bowlders o’ quartzite as big as mules, 
and thick as punkins on rich ground 
in October. I was on one side of a big 
bowlder, and I could see, stretchin’ past 
the other side, poor old Lightnin’s head, 
with his eyes glazed over, and the blood 
oozin’ out o’ his nose; about ten feet 
off was the steer, lyin’ on his side, with 
his eyes movin’ and his tongue out— 
moanin’ about once in ten minutes. 
‘Wall,’ says I, ‘this train’s off the track 
and down the bank, in a general average 
smash-up. Verdic’—nobody to blame.’ 
But my leg begun to ache like a whole 
set o’ bad teeth, and I knowed I had to 
git out o’ that somehow, or somehow 
else. ‘Down the wash,’ says I, ‘in the 
sand, I’d crawl, if I was headed that 
way; but I’m not headed that way.’ 
Then, says I, after I’d thought and 
groaned awhile, ‘There’s nobody hold- 
in’ you—you’re boss o’ this contract.’ 
So I screwed round in the sand on my 
elbows, like a wounded sarpient, and 
started. I went about ten feet—weak- 
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ened on it, and passed into another 0’ 
them sweet little sleeps. Woke up 
agin, and reckoned up my progress. 
Umph! ten feet, about. ‘Wall, ten feet 
beats a dead man,’ says I, and started 
up agin, crawlin’ in the sand-wash. It 
was bully sand to crawl in!—dry and 
nice—if I’d been good on the crawl. 
This time I got on fust-rate for a new 
hand. I must have made as much as a 
hundred feet, or over; but I couldn’t 
tell, because o’ the bowlders and a bend 
in the wash. 

“TI knowed it must be about four miles 
to where the Pahranagat road crossed 
this wash down in the valley, and to 
that place I was bound to go, or die 
a-wigglin’ for it. I begun to warm up a 
little, inside 0’ my clothes, and moved 
on. But I hadn’t gone far, when I heerd, 
close by and in front o’ me, that ‘ whiz- 
zer-izzer-izzer-iz-z-z!’ that means pizen. 
‘Down brakes!’ says I, ‘because this 
train can’t back.’ Throwed a handful 
o’ sand over the brush ahead o’ me— 
‘whizzer-izzer-izzer!’ says the snake. 
‘Git!’ says I, and throwed more sand; 
and he came out into the wash ahead o’ 
me, and rared his head up. I rared my 
head up. We looked at each other, 
and I tried to look as pizen as he did. 
‘Whizzer-izzer-izzer!’ says he, swayin’ 
his head from side to side, with his neck 
bowed up and his tongue forkin’. ‘You 
be d—d!’ says I; but I missed him 
with the rock I throwed. Before I could 
git another rock, he moved off out o’ the 
wash, to the right-hand side, still a-ring- 
in’ the bell in his back-action. I show- 
ered sand after him till I could hear no 
more 0’ his pizen noise, and then I mov- 
ed on. 

“T didn’t feel the pain in my broken 
leg any more for a long time after I fust 
heerd that snake, because I was more 
interested in rattlers than I was in the 
pain. But, you bet your life, I kep’ a 
mighty sharp lookout for them fellers, 
until it got so dark I couldn’t see. After 
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dark I crawled on, showerin’ sand ahead 
o’ me, as a warnin’ to snakes. 

“It was near midnight—afore it or 
after it—when I got to the road. O, 
wasn’t I dry in the mouth, though—and 
sore allover! Guess not !—it must have 
been some o’ them old fellers whose 
picters I used to see at home, in Fozx’s 
Book o Martyrs! 

“* Wall,’ says I, when I landed in the 
road, ‘here we are; but this aint no fust- 
class hotel. If som’n don’t come along 
soon, we might as well have stayed and 
camped with Lightnin’. If I had a fire, 
I’d take the chances right here, o’ git- 
tin’ out, yit; either as fust man in a fu- 
neral, or chief orator at a hangin’—any- 
thing’s better than dyin’ without society.’ 
I rolled over on my back in the road, to 
give my tired arms a rest; but it was 
terrible work, gittin’ the game leg turn- 
ed. And there I laid, lookin’ up at the 
stars and listenin’ to a solemn old owl, 
till I fell into a mean sort o’ sleep, from 
which I waked up cold and shiverin’. 

“This road was broken through the 
sage- brush, and right where it crossed 
the wash the brush was high and strong— 
about the biggest sage-brush I ever saw; 
but as sage don’t grow close enough to- 
gether for fire to run through it, I couldn’t 
seta fire at the side of the road, and follow 
it up before the night-wind toward camp, 
as I allowed to. Buta fire I must have, 
o’ some sort. So I drew myself up in 
sittin’ fashion, on one hip. I didn’t git 
up the fust time I tried, nor for a good 
many times; but I made it at last, 
though. Most any change 0’ posish 
was a comfort, when I’d got over the 
aches o’ makin’ it. I hunted through 
my pockets, and found a few matches 
that had been there a long time —there 
was plenty in my cantinas on the saddle 
—and scratchin’ one to a light, I care- 
fully fired a big dry sage. Then I had 
a fire, and was at home —as long as it 
lasted; but it didn’t last long. It was 
about to go out, and I tossed a brand of 
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it into the next sage, and gittin’ over 
and down on my elbows agin, I crawl- 
ed along the road after it. And so I 
worked on till sunrise; and at sunrise, 
I went to sleep, like a snake, in my own 
trail. I would have jined church for a 
drink, or half a drink, o’ water; and I 
knowed there was a big spring down in 
the middle o’ the valley, about two miles 
away. But I knowed, jest as well, that 
I could never crawl there and back, over 
the brush; and that anyhow it would 
be mighty unhealthy for me around that 
spring, when the cattle came to water. 
“I was sleepin’, or tryin’ to sleep, 
when I thought I heard some one talk- 
in’, Not right off I didn’t jump up; 
but with all the soonness I was boss of 
I stood as nigh on one end as I could 
git, and listened. ‘Bully for me! It’s 
Injuns—Shoshonee squaws,’ I said. 
Then I listened a little more, and hol- 
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lered: ‘Hello-o! Sequaw! Kim-ma! 
Me—one White-a-man—heap sick.’ I 
listened agin—all silent. Jest as I was 
about to give a desperate howl, I heerd, 
*‘Hoo-ee-ah!’ I answered, ‘Hoo-ee! 
Kim-ma!—me heap—h-e-a-p sick.’ 
Then I waited till the squaaws—three of 
’em—came trampin’ through the brush, 
into the open road, each with a willow- 
work bottle o’ water on her back. ‘Wa- 
ter—me heap now ketch ’em—quick!’ I 
said to the one in front, and reached out 
my hands, like you do fora baby. She 
swung the bottle down off her back, and 
helped to hold it for me, while I swal- 
lowed the best drink, and the biggest, 
that ever I tasted. 

“I got the squaws to go for the old 
man; and the old man came in a wagon 
for me. I laid in bed sixteen weeks, and 
came out with a pair o’ crutches and the 
name o’ Shacklefoot Sam.” 


STUDIES IN THE SIERRA. 


NO. VI.—FORMATION OF SOILS. 


ATURE has plowed the Sierra 

flanks more than a mile deep 
through lava, slate, and granite, thus 
giving rise to a most lavish abundance 
of fruitful soils. The various methods 
of detachment of soil- fragments from 
the solid rocks have been already con- 
sidered in the foregoing studies on gla- 
cial and post-glacial denudation. It 
now remains in this connection that we 
study the formation of the variously 
eroded fragments into beds available for 
the uses of vegetable life. 

If all the soils that now mantle the 
Sierra flanks were spread out in one 
sheet of uniform thickness, it would 
measure only a few feet in depth, and its 
entire removal would not appreciably 
affect the configuration of any portion of 
the range. The largest beds rarely ex- 


ceed a hundred feet in average thickness, 
and a very considerable proportion of 
the whole surface is naked. But we 
have seen that glaciers alone have 
ground the west flank of the range into 
soil to a depth of more than a mile, with- 
out taking into account the work of 
other soil-producing agents, as rains, 
avalanches, torrents, earthquakes, etc. 
It appears, therefore, that not the one- 
thousandth part of the whole quantity of 
soil eroded from the range since the be- 
ginning of the glacial epoch is now left 
upon its flanks. 

The cause of this comparative scanti- 
ness of the Sierra soil-beds will be read- 
ily apprehended when we reflect that 
the glacier, which is the chief soil - pro- 
ducing agent, no sooner detaches a soil- 
fragment than it begins to carry it away. 
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During the long glacial winter, soil-ma- 
terial was poured from the range as from 
a fountain, borne outward by the mighty 
currents of the ice-sheet, to be deposit- 
ed in its terminal moraines. The only 
one of these ancient ice-sheet moraines 
which has retained its principal charac- 
teristics unaltered down to the present 
time, is that magnificent belt of soil up- 
on which all the majestic forests of the 
Sierra are growing. It stretches along 
the west flank of the range like a smooth- 
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flowing ribbon, waving compliantly up 
and down over a thousand hills and hol- 
lows, at an elevation of from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet above the level of the sea. In 
some places it is more than a hundred 
feet deep and twenty miles wide, but it 
is irregular as a sun-wasted snow-wreath 
both in width and in depth, on account 
of the configuration of the surface upon 
which it rests, and the varying thickness 
and declivity of the ice-sheet at the pe- 
riod of its deposition. The long weath- 
ering and the multitude of storm - wash- 
ings to which it has been subjected have 
made its outlines still more indefinite 
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and variable. Furthermore, its contin- 
uity is interrupted at intervals of fifteen 
or twenty miles by the river cafions 
which cross it nearly at right angles. 
For, at the period of the deposition of 
the main soil-belt as a terminal moraine 
of the ice-sheet, long finger-like glaciers 
extended down every one of these ca- 
fions, thus effectually preventing the con- 
tinuance of the main terminal moraine 
across the cafion channels. 

The method of the deposition of broad 
belts of terminal- moraine soil will be 
made plain by reference to Fig. 1, which 
represents a deposit of this kind lying 
at the foot of Moraine Lake, made by 
the Bloody Cafion glacier in its reces- 
sion, toward the period of its extinction. 
A A are the main lateral moraines ex- 
tending from the jaws of the cafion out 
into the Mono Plain; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are 
concentric belts of terminal-moraine soil 
deposited by the glacier in its gradual 
retreat. 

These soil-belts or furrows are twenty 
or thirty yards apart. After belt num- 
ber 1 was laid down, the glacier evi- 
dently withdrew at a faster rate, until a 
change of climate as regards heat or 
cold, or the occurrence of a cluster of 
snowier years, checked its backward mo- 
tion sufficiently to afford it time to de- 
posit belt number 2, and so on; the speed 
of the dying glacier’s retreat being in- 
creased and diminished in rhythmic al- 
ternations of frost and thaw, sunshine 
and snow, all of which found beautiful 
and enduring expression in its ridged 
moraines. The promontories P P are 
portions of a terminal soil-belt, part of 
which is covered by the lake. 

Similar fields of corrugated moraine 
matter occur farther down, marking lin- 
gering and fluctuating periods in the re- 
cession of the glacier similar to the series 
we have been studying. Now, it is evi- 
dent that if, instead of thus dying a lin- 
gering death, the glacier had melted 
suddenly while it extended into the Mo- 
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no plain, these wide soil-fields could not 
have been made. Neither could the 
grand soil-belt of the western flank have 
existed if the ice-sheet had melted in 
one immense thaw while it extended as 
a seamless mantle over all the western 
flank. Fortunately for Sierra vegeta- 
tion and the life dependent thereupon, 
this was not the case; instead of disap- 
pearing suddenly, like a sun- stricken 
cloud, it withdrew from the base of the 
great soil-belt upward, in that magnifi- 
cently deliberate way which is so often 
characteristic of nature — adding belt to 
belt in beautiful order over lofty plateaus 
and rolling hills and valleys, wherever 
soil could be made to lie. 

Winds and rains, acting throughout 
the ample centuries, smooth rough gla- 
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furrows between the several ridges are 
leisurely filled up by the inblowing and 
washing of leaves and the finer material 
of the adjacent ridges. As the weath- 
ering of the surface bowlders goes on, 
the crumbling material which falls from 
them collects about their bases, thus 
tending to bury them, and produce that 
smoothness of surface which character- 
izes all the more ancient moraine-fields 
of the Sierra. The great forest soil- 
belt of the west flank has not been hith- 
erto recognized as a moraine at all, be- 
cause not only is it so immensely ex- 
tended that general views of it can not 
be easily obtained, but it has been weath- 
ered until the greater portion of its sur- 
face presents as smooth an appearance 
as a farmer’s wheat-field. 
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cial soils like harrows and rollers. But 
this culture is carried on at an infinitely 
slow rate, as we measure time. Com- 
paring the several moraine-fields of 
Bloody Cafion, we observe that the ridg- 
ed concentric structure (Fig. 1) becomes 
gradually less distinct the farther we 
proceed out into the plain, just as the 
plow-ridges in a farmer’s field become 
less distinct the more they are harrow- 
ed. Now, the difference in time be- 
tween the deposition of contiguous mo- 
raine-fields in Bloody Cafion is probably 
thousands of years, yet the difference as 
regards smoothness and freshness of 
aspect corresponding to this difference 
in time is in some instances scarcely 
discernible. In the field represented in 


Fig. 1 these leveling operations may be 
studied to excellent advantage. The 


It may be urged against the morainal 
origin of the forest belt that its sections 
exposed by freshet streams present a 
quite different appearance from similar 
sections of more recent moraine - beds 
unmistakably such; but careful inspec- 
tion shows the same gradual transition 
from the bowlder roughness of the one 
to the crumbled earthiness of the other 
that we have already traced between the 
superficial roughness and smoothness 
of moraines according to age. 

Under certain conditions moraine 
bowlders decompose more rapidly be- 
neath than upon the surface. Almost 
every section of the forest belt presents 
specimens in every stage of decay, and 
because those that are water-rounded 
and polished are more enduring than 
others, they occur in comparatively great- 
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er abundance as the soil becomes more 
ancient. The position of the soil-belt 
is given in the ideal cross-section of the 
range (Fig. 2). Jts upper limit nearly 
coincides with the edge of a compara- 
tively level bench, A B, extending back 
to the summit peaks. Upon this lofty, 
gently inclined bed the waning ice-sheet 
lay nearly motionless, shallowing simul- 
taneously across its whole breadth, and 
finally broke up into distinct ice-streams 
which occupied the present river cafions. 
These have left their lateral moraines 
in the form of long branching ridges of 
soil, several miles apart, extending from 
the summit ice-wombs down to the main 
soil-belt, into which they blend and dis- 
appear. But if the ice-sheet had main- 
tained its continuity to the very end of 
the glacial epoch, soil would evidently 
have been laid down in one continuous 
bed all the way back to the summit, be- 
cause under these conditions every por- 
tion of the surface in succession would 
have been loaded with terminal moraine- 
belts pressed one against the other like 
plow-ridges. Underthe conditions which 
prevailed toward the close of the great 
winter, the separate glaciers as well as 
the ice-sheet shallowed, became torpid, 
and died away simultaneously through- 
out all this upper region; no terminal 
moraines are therefore to be met until 
we reach those of the small residual 
glaciers which took shelter in the lofti- 
est and coolest shadows of the summit 
peaks. Nor will this state of things be 
wondered at, when we consider how 
slight is the difference in elevation and 
climate between the upper and lower 
limits (A and B, Fig. 2) of this bare al- 
pine bench, as compared with that of 
the slope (C A) beneath it, upon which 
the soil-belt lies. 

The effect of shadows in determining 
the formation, size, and distribution of 
glacial soil-beds must not be overlooked. 
When the seasons grew warm and the 
long crooked glaciers were driven from 
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the sun-beaten summit bench, thousands 
of small residual glaciers, from half a 
mile to two or three miles in length, lin- 
gered on through many a century in the 
shelter of frosty shadows. Accordingly 
we find the moraines of these hiding 
glaciers in the highest and coolest re- 
cesses, shaped and measured with strict 
reference to their adjacent shadows. A 
considerable number of these interesting 
shadow - moraines are still in process of 
formation, presenting a raw and rubbish- 
like appearance, as if the bowlders, mud, 
and sand of which they are composed 
had been newly mined from the mount- 
ain’s flank, and dumped loosely from a 
car. Ancient shadow-moraines, delight- 
fully gardened and forested, occur in all 
deep Yosemitic cafions, trending in an 
east and west direction; but their, first 
forms are so heavily obscured by thou- 
sands of years of weathering, that their 
shadow-glacial origin would scarcely be 
suspected. 

In addition to these broad zones, 
and fields, and regularly deposited mo- 
raine ridges, glacial soil occurs in iso- 
lated strips and patches upon the wild- 
est and most unlikely places—aloft on 
jutting crags, and along narrow hori- 
zontal benches ranged one above anoth- 
er, on sheer-fronted precipices, wherever 
the strong and gentle glaciers could get 
a bowlder to lie. To these inaccessible 
soil- beds companies of pines and alp- 
loving flowers have found their way, and 
formed themselves into waving fringes 
and rosettes, whose beauty and sweet 
confiding gracefulness manifest them- 
selves in exquisite relief upon the mass- 
ive ice-sculptured walls. 

Nothing in the history of glacial soil- 
beds seems more remarkable than their 
durability in the forms in which they 
were first laid down. The wild violence 
of mountain storms would lead one to 
fancy that every moraine would be swept 
from plateau and ridge in less than a 
dozen seasons, yet we find those of the 
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upper half of the range scarcely altered 
by the tear and wear of thousands of 
years. Those of the lower half are far 
more ancient, and their material has 
evidently been shifted and reformed over 
and over again, until their original char- 
acteristics are almost entirely lost. 

The fresh glacier- formed soils of the 
Sierra are subject to modifications of 
various kinds. After the coarse, unbolt- 
ed moraine -soils derived from granite, 
slate, and lava have been well watered 
and snow- pressed, they are admirably 
adapted for the ordinary food and an- 
chorage of coniferous trees, but further 
manipulation is required to fit them for 
special grove and garden purposes. The 
first and most general action to which 
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when journeying southward to join the 
Nevada Creek, is deflected to the west 
by the right lateral moraine of the an- 
cient Nevada glacier, and compelled to 
creep and feel its way along the outside 
of the moraine as far as to where it is 
caught between the moraine and an 
escarpment which advances from the 
Clouds’ Rest crest. When halted here, 
it spread into a pool and rose until it was 
able to effect its escape over the lowest 
portion of the barrier. Now this stream, 
which in ordinary stages is about five 
feet wide and a foot deep, seems to have 
flowed unfailingly in one channel through- 
out all the long post-glacial centuries, 
but the only erosion the moraine has 
suffered is the removal of sand, mud, 
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virgin soils are subjected is that of slow 
atmospheric decomposition, which mel- 
lows and smooths them for the recep- 
tion of blooming robes of under-shrubs 
and grasses, and up to a certain point 
augments their capacity for the support 
of pines and firs. Streams of rain and 
melting snow rank next as modifiers of 
glacial soils. Powerful torrents waste 
and change the most compact beds with 
great rapidity, but the work done by 
small rain-currents and low - voiced 
brooks is very much less than is vague- 
ly supposed. The brook which drains 
the south flank of the Clouds’ Rest ridge, 


and some of the smaller bowlders. The 
large stones are jammed into a kind of 
wall, and are merely polished by the 
friction of the stream, and bid fair to 
last for tens of thousands of years. The 
permanence of soils depends more upon 
their position and mechanical structure 
than upon their composition. Coarse 
porous moraine matter permits rains and 
melting snows to percolate unimpeded, 
while muddy and impermeable beds are 
washed and wasted on the surface. 
Snow avalanches are another means 
of depositing soil, and they more resem- 
ble glaciers in their methods of soil for- 
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mation and distribution than any other 
of the post-glacial agents. The century 
avalanche sweeps down all the trees 
that chance to stand in its path, togeth- 
er with soils of every kind, mixing all 
together without reference to the size of 
their component fragments. Most of 
the uprooted trees are deposited in lat- 
eral windrows, heads downward, piled 
upon each other, and tucked snugly 
in alongside the clearing; while a few 
are carried down into the valley on the 
snout of the avalanche, and deposited 
with stones, leaves, and burs, in a kind 
of terminal moraine. 

The soil accumulations of annual ava- 
lanches are still more moraine -like in 
form, and frequently attain a depth of 
from forty to fifty feet. They are com- 
posed of mud, sand, coarse granules, 
and rough angular blocks, avalanched 
from the mountain side, and sometimes 
water-washed pebbles also, derived from 
the channels of streams. 

Thus, the largest of the Clouds’ Rest 
avalanches, in rushing down their mag- 
nificent pathway of nearly a mile in ver- 
tical depth, on their arrival at the Tena- 
ya Creek (Fig. 3) dash across its chan- 
nel and up the opposite bank to a height 
of more than a hundred feet, carrying 
all the pebbles up with them that chance 
to be in their path. Spring freshets 
bring down a fresh supply of pebbles 
and bowlders from year to year, which 
the avalanches patiently add to their 
moraine, until in a few thousand years 
these washed pebbles form a consid- 
erable proportion of the mass. Trees 
over a hundred years old occur upon 
the upper portions of some of these av- 
alanche-beds, showing that no avalanche 
of sufficient power to disturb them had 
occurred since they began to grow. The 
lower portions of these beds are, on the 
contrary, in a raw formative condition, 
and about as plantless as the shining 
bowlder-beds in the bottoms of rivers. 

Stone avalanches have, again, their 
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share in depositing soil. The observer 
among beetling Yosemitic cliffs occa- 
sionally sees a single bowlder eight or 
ten feet in diameter whizzing down the 
sky like a comet, tailed with two thou- 
sand feet of dust. When these huge 
soil-grains strike among other bowlders 
at the end of their course, they make a 
sound deeper and heavier than thunder; 
the ground trembles, and stone-spray is 
whirled and spattered like water-spray 
at the foot of a fall. 

The crushed and pounded soil- beds 
to which avalanches of this kind give 
rise seem excellently well adapted to 
the growth of forest trees, but few of 
them are sufficiently matured to be avail- 
able, and whenever trees venture upon 
them they are in constant danger of 
their lives. These unplanted beds occur 
most commonly at the base of cliffs in- 
tersected by feldspathic veins, the de- 
composition of which causes the down- 
fall of additional material from year to 
year. On the contrary, the rougher and 
far more important soil- beds resulting 
from earthquake avalanches are formed 
almost instantaneously, without being 
subsequently augmented in any apprecia- 
ble degree for centuries. The trees, 
therefore, and various shrubs and flow- 
ers which find them tolerable or con- 
genial dwelling-places, at once take pos- 
session of them, and soothe their rugged 
blocky features with a mantle of waving 
verdure. 

At first thought no one would sup- 
pose that in a tumultuous down-crash of 
rifted rocks any specialization could be 
accomplished in their deposition. Both 
the suddenness and the violence of the 
action would seem to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the formation of any deposit 
more orderly than a battered rubbish- 
heap. Every atom, however, whether 
of the slow glacier or swift avalanche, is 
inspired and governed by law. The 
larger blocks, because they are heavier 
in proportion to the amount of surface 
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they present to the impeding air, bound 
out farther; and, because obstructions 
of surface irregularities have less effect 
upon larger blocks, they also vo// out 
farther. The small granules and sand- 
grains slip and roll close to the cliff, and 
come to rest on the top of the talus, 
while the main mass of the talus is per- 
fectly graduated between these extremes. 
Besides this graduation accomplished in 
a vertical and forward direction, beauti- 
ful sections are frequently made in a 
horizontal and lateral direction, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. A B is a kind of nat- 
ural trough or spout near the base of 
the cliff, directed obliquely downward, 
into which a portion of the avalanche 
stream F falls, and is spouted to the 
left of its original course. Because the 
larger bowlders composing the spouted 
portion of the current move faster, their 
momentum carries them farther toward 
H, giving rise to the talus E, while the 
finer material is deposited at D. Again, 
the blocks sufficiently large to bound 
out beyond the deflecting spout form the 
rough talus C, while the smallest frag- 
ments of all, namely, the fine dust derived 
from chafing, float out far beyond, and 
settle in thin films silently as dew. 
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In portions of cafion walls where di- 
agonal cleavage is developed, inclines 


such as A B (Fig. 5) are common. If 
two bowlders in falling from the heights 
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above should strike glancingly at A, the 
greater mass or more favorable form of 
the bowlder B might cause it to bound 
sufficiently far to reach the second in- 
cline, which would carry it toward D; 
while the smaller bowlder, C, falling 
short, might fall under the guidance of a 
third incline, and be shed off toward E: 
the two bowlders finally coming to rest 
a hundred yards or more apart. By 
these means the most delicate decom- 
positions of stone torrents are effected, 
the various resulting soils being deliver- 
ed at different shoots and spouts, like 
the bran, shorts, and fine flour of a grist- 
mill. The ages of the oldest trees grow- 
ing upon these soils furnish data by 
which some approximation to the time 
of their formation may be made. 

The first post-glacial earthquake suf- 
ficiently severe to produce large ava- 
lanches occurred at least three centuries 
ago, and no other of equal power has 
occurred since. By this earthquake 
alone, thousands of acres of noble soil- 
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beds were suddenly and simultaneously 
deposited throughout all the deep ca- 
fions of the range. Though thus hurled 
into existence at a single effort, they are 
the most changeless and indestructible 
soil formations in the Sierra, excepting 
those which were launched directly into 
the channels of rivers; scarcely one of 
their wedged and locked bowlders has 
been moved since the day of their cre- 
ation. In striking contrast with these 
terrible demonstrations of mechanical 
energy, made in the deposition of earth- 
quake soils, is the silent and motionless 
transformation of solid granite into loose 
fine soil-beds by oozing water and the 
tranquil play of the atmosphere. Beds 
eight or ten feet deep occur on mounts 
Watkins and El Capitan, on the edge of 
the Yosemite Valley, where the decom- 
position has been effected so calmly that 
the physical structure presents no con- 
spicuous change; the quartz, mica, and 
hornblende retaining the same relative 
positions as when solid, yet so perfectly 
disintegrated that, like sand, it may be 
cut into with a spade. But these un- 
moved beds created on the spot are of 
a small relative extent, and as yet play 
an insignificant part in the support of 
Sierra vegetation. The main body of 
the smaller soil- fragments, weathered 
loose by the atmosphere, are transport- 
ed and redeposited by winds and rains. 
Magnificent wind - rivers sweep the high 
Sierra, carrying large quantities of sand, 
dust, and mica flakes, besides larger 
fragments in the form of rough grains. 
These are distributed in smooth undu- 
lating fields and patches, adapted to the 
wants of the dwarf Pinus flexilis and 
many of the most precious of Sierra 
shrubs and flowers. Many of the small- 
er alpine wind-beds are exceedingly 
beautiful, nestled away in the lee of 
rough beaten rocks, their edges waved 
and embroidered, and their surfaces del- 
icately tinted and ruffled like the garden- 
plats of children. During the post-gla- 
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cial eruptions of the volcanoes of the 
Mono basin, winds distributed showers 
of cinders and ashes upon all the soil- 
beds of the adjacent Sierra. Hundreds 
of square miles of area are thus sprinkled 
on the upper basins of the San Joaquin, 
Merced, and Tuolumne rivers; the co- 
piousness of the cinder showers increas- 
ing the nearer the Mono volcanoes are 
approached as a centre. 

The numerous domes and castellated 
rocks distributed over the ridges and 
divides of the middle region abound in 
garnet, tourmaline, quartz, mica, and 
feldspar crystals, which, as the mass of 
the rocks decompose, are set free and 
fall in minute avalanches, and gradually 
accumulate until they come to form belts 
of crystalline soil. In some instances, 
the various crystals occur only here and 
there, sprinkled in the gray gravel like 
daisies in a sod; but in others, half or 
more of the encircling talus seems to be 
made up of crystals, tilted at all angles, 
and laid open to the sun. And whether 
in the mild flush of morning or even- 
ing, or in the dazzling white of high 
noon, they manifest themselves as the 
most gloriously beautiful soil-beds in the 
range. 

Those soil-beds of the Sierra that 
have been compounded and laid down 
by streams of water, are to be regarded 
as little more than reformations of gla- 
cial deposits; for the quantity of soil 
material eroded from solid rock by post- 
glacial agents is as yet hardly apprecia- 
ble. Water-beds present a wide range 
of variability both in size and structure. 
Some of the smallest, each sustaining a 
tuft or two of grass, have scarcely a lar- 
ger area than the flower-plats of gardens; 
while others are miles in extent, and 
support luxuriant groves of pine- trees 
200 feet in height. Some are composed 
of mud and sand- grains, others of pon- 
derous bowlders. 

Glaciers are admirably calculated for 
the general distripution of soils in con- 
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sequence of their rigidity and independ- 
ence of minor inequalities of surface 
with regard to level. Streams of water, 
on the contrary, are fitted only for spe- 
cial work. Glaciers give soil to high 
and low places almost alike; water-cur- 
rents are dispensers of special blessings, 
constantly tending to make the ridges 
poorer and the valleys richer. Glaciers 
mingle all kinds of material together, 
mud particles and rock blocks a hundred 
feet in diameter; water, whether in ooz- 
ing currents or passionate torrents, con- 
stantly discriminates both with regard 
to size and shape of material, and acts 
as a series of bolts and spouts for its 
separation and transportation. 

Glacial mud is the finest mountain meal 
ground for any purpose, and its transpor- 
tation into the still water of lakes, where 
it is deposited in layers of clay, is the 
first work that the young post-glacial 
streams of the Sierra were called upon 
to do. Upon the clay-beds thus created 
avalanches frequently pile tangled mass- 
es of tree-trunks, mingled with burs, 
and leaves, and rocky defritus scraped 
from the mountain side. Other layers 
of mud are deposited in turn, together 
with freshet-washings of sand and gravel, 
from season to season for centuries, un- 
til at length the basin is filled and grad- 
ually becomes drier. At first, the soil 
is fit only for sedges and willows, then 
for grasses and pine-trees. This, with 
minor local modifications, is the mode 
of creation of the so-called flat and 
meadow soil so abundantly distributed 
over all parts of the range. 

Genuine bogs in this period of Sierra 
history occur only in shallow alpine ba- 
sins, where the climate is sufficiently 
cool for the growth of sphagnum, and 
where the surrounding topographical 
conditions are such that they are safe, 
even in the most copious rains and 
thaws, from the action of flood-currents 
capable of carrying stones and sand, but 
where the water supply is nevertheless 
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sufficiently constant and abundant for 
the growth of sphagnum and a few other 
plants equally fond of cold water. These 
dying from year to year—ever dying be- 
neath and living above —gradually give 
rise to those rich spongy peat-soils that 
are the grateful abodes of so many of 
the most delightful of alpine plants. 

Beds of sloping bog-soil, that seem to 
hang like scraps of broad green ribbon 
on cool mountain sides, are originated 
by the fall of trees in the paths of small 
creeks and rills, in the same climates 
with level bogs. The interlaced trunks 
and branches obstruct the feeble streams 
and dissipate them into oozing webs and 
stagnant pools. Sphagnum speedily dis- 
covers and takes possession of them, 
absorbing every pool and driblet into its 
spongy stems, and at length covers the 
muddy ground and every log and branch 
with its rich rounded bosses. 

Here the attentive observer is sure to 
ask the question, Are the fallen trees 
more abundant in bogs than elsewhere 
in the surrounding forest?—and it so, 
then, why? We do find the fallen trees 
in far greater abundance in sloping bogs, 
and the cause is clearly explained by 
young illustrative bogs in process of for- 
mation. In the first place,a few chance 
trees decay, and fall in such a manner 
as to dam the stream, and flood the roots 
of other trees. Every tree so flooded 
dies, decays, and falls. Thus, the so- 
called chance- falling of a few causes 
the fall of many, which form a net-work, 
in the meshes of which the entangled 
moisture is distributed with a consider- 
able degree of uniformity, causing the 
resulting bog to be evenly inclined, in- 
stead of being cast into a succession of 
irregular terraces, one for each damming 
log. 

Black flat meadow deposits, largely 
composed of Aumus, are formed in lake 
basins that have reached the last stage 
of filling up. The black vegetable mat- 
ter is derived from rushes and sedges 
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decaying in shallow water for long pe- 
riods. It is not essential that these beds 
be constantly covered with water during 
their deposition, but they must be sub- 
ject to frequent inundations and remain 
sufficiently moist through the driest sea- 
sons for the wants of sedges. They 
must, moreover, be exempt from the ac- 
tion of overflowing flood-currents strong 
enough to move gravel and sand. But 
no matter how advantageous may be the 
situation of these Aumus beds, their 
edges are incessantly encroached upon, 
making their final burial beneath drier 
and more mineral formations inevitable. 
This obliterating action is going on at 
an accelerated rate on account of the in- 
creasing quantity of transportable mate- 
rial rain-streams find in their way. For 
thousands of years subsequent to the 
close of the ice- winter, a large propor- 
tion of the Sierra presented a bare, pol- 
ished surface, and the rain and thaw 
streams that flowed over it came down 
into the meadows about as empty-hand- 
ed as if their courses had lain over clean 
glass. But when at length the glacial 
hard-finish was weathered off, disinte- 
gration went on at a greatly accelerated 
speed, and every stream found all the 
carrying work it could do. 

Bogs die also, in accordance with beau- 
tiful laws. Their lower limit constantly 
rises as the range grows older. The 
snow -line is not a more trustworthy ex- 
ponent of climate than the bog-line is of 
the age of the regions where it occurs, 
dating from the end of the ice epoch. 

Besides bogs, meadows, and sandy 
flats, water constructs soil-beds with 
washed pebbles, cobble-stones, and 
large bowlders. The former class of 
beds are made deliberately by tranquil 
currents; the latter by freshets, caused 
by the melting of the winter snow, se- 
vere rain-storms, and by floods of ex- 
ceptional power, produced by rare com- 
binations of causes, which in the Sierra 
occur only once in hundreds of years. 
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So vast is the difference between the 
transporting power of rivers in their or- 
dinary every-day condition and the same 
rivers in loud-booming flood, that no def- 
inite gradation exists between their level 
silt-beds and rugged bowlder deltas. 
The ordinary power of Sierra streams 
to transport the material of bowlder soils 
is very much overestimated. Through- 
out the greater portion of their channels 
they can not, in ordinary stages of wa- 
ter, move pebbles with which a child 
might play; while in the sublime energy 
of flood they toss forward bowlders tons 
in weight without any apparent effort. 
The roughly imbricated flood-beds which 
are so commonly found at the mouths 
of narrow gorges and valleys are the 
highest expressions of torrental energy 
with which I am acquainted. At some 
time before the occurrence of the grand 
soil-producing earthquake, thousands of 
magnificent bowlder-beds were simulta- 
neously hurried into existence by one 
noble flood. These ancient bowlder and 
cobble beds are distributed throughout 
the deep valleys and basins of the range 
between latitude 39° and 36° 30’; how 
much farther Iam unable to say. They 
are now mostly overgrown with groves 
of oak and pine, and have as yet suffer- 
ed very little change. Their distinguish- 
ing characteristics are, therefore, easily 
readable, and show that the sublime out- 
burst of mechanical energy developed in 
their creation was rivaled only in the 
instantaneous deposition of the grand 
earthquake beds. 

Notwithstanding the many august im- 
plements employed as modifiers and re- 
formers of soils, the glacier is the only 
great producer. Had the ice-sheet melt- 
ed suddenly, leaving the flanks of the 
Sierra soilless, her far-famed forests 
would have had no existence. Numer- 
ous groves and thickets would undoubt- 
edly have grown up on lake and ava- 
lanche beds, and many a fair flower and 
shrub would have found food and a dwell- 
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ing-place in weathered nooks and crev- 
ices. Yet the range, as a whole, would 
seem comparatively naked. The tatter- 
ed alpine fringe of the Sierra forest, com- 
posed of Pinus flexilis and P. arista- 
ta, oftentimes ascends stormy mountain 
flanks above the upper limit of moraines, 
upon lean, crumbling rock; but when 
they have the opportunity, these little 
alpine pines show that they know well 
the difference between rich, mealy mo- 
raines and their ordinary meagre fare. 
The yellow-pine is also a hardy rock- 
climber, and can live on wind and snow, 
but it assembles in forests and attains 
noble dimensions only upon nutritious 
moraines; while the sugar-pine and the 
two silver-firs, which form so important 
a part of the grand forest belt, can scarce- 
ly maintain life upon bald rocks in any 
form, and reach full development only in 
the best moraine beds, no matter what 
the elevation may be. The mass of the 
Sierra forests indicates the extent and 
position of the moraine-beds far more 
accurately than it does lines of climate. 
No matter how advantageous the condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture, for- 
ests can not exist without soil, and Si- 
erra soils have been laid down upon the 
solid rock. Accordingly we find luxu- 
riant forests 200 feet high terminated 
abruptly by bald glacier- polished pave- 
ments. 

Man also is dependent upon the boun- 
ty of the ice for the broad fields of fertile 
soil upon which his wheat and apples 
grow. The wide plains extending along 
the base of the range on both sides are 
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mostly reformations of morainal detritus 
variously sorted and intermixed. The 
valleys of the Owen’s, Walker, and Car- 
son rivers have younger soils than those 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin — 
that is, those of the former valleys are 
of more recent origin, and are less 
changed by post-glacial washings and 
decomposition. All the soil-beds re- 
maining upon the Sierra flanks, when 
comprehended in one view, appear like 
clouds in a sky half clear; the main belt 
extending along the middle, with long 
branching moraines above it, a web of 
washed patches beneath, and with spe- 
cialized meadow and garden flecks ev- 
erywhere. 

When, after the melting of the winter 
snow, we walk the dry channel of a 
stream that we love, its beds of pebbles, 
dams of bowlders, its pool-basins, and 
pot-holes, and cascade inclines, suggest 
all its familiar forms and voices, as if it 
were present in the full gush of life. In 
like manner the various Sierra soil-beds 
vividly bring before the mind the noble 
implements employed by nature in their 
creation. The meadow recalls the still 
lake, the bowlder delta the gray boom- 
ing torrent, the rugged talus the majes- 
tic avalanche, and the moraine reveals 
the mighty glaciers silently spreading 
soil upon a thousand mountains. Nor 
in all these involved operations may we 
detect the faintest note of disorder; ev- 
ery soil-atom seems to yield, enthusiastic 
obedience to law—bowlders and mud- 
grains moving to music as harmonious- 
ly as the farewhirling planets. 
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Fair seas grown silver under dappled skies, 

Brown shores in evening shadows waning slow, 

While on broad hills the reverential pines 
Stand with sad faces bent to watch us go. 

How the seas call, and toss their misty hands; 
How the winds sweeten with a breath of fir 
Blown from the far woods; how the grasses stir 

With their low sympathies, and wordless signs! 
Alas! we mar the wave-perfected sands, 

And turn sad feet to where the Ino lies! 


Broad, lifted sails; a stormy, quivering keel! 
The rocks slip past, the riven surges beat, 
The still shores darken, all the sacred trees 
Wave low farewells, the grassy slopes repeat 
Their dim song woven by the northern wind ; 
And the smoke-curtained mills lie low and dun 
In the great trees, the red sword of the sun 
Smites from the warm west through the smoky seas, 
The air drops flame, the leaning hills behind 
Draw back from rush of fire and ring of steel! 


Wind -trembling, moaning deep! we turn to thee 
With the hill-dust above our tired eyes, 
Now let us feel thy heart throb sweetly low 
With thine illimitable ministries, 
And thy calm musings of eternal things ; 
Or lean above the music of thy smiles 
To hear the palm-song of the pleasant isles. 
Were it not well to drift forever so, 
And dream forever under shining wings, 
Above thy yearning minstrelsies, dear sea? 


All night our vessel pants through fields of foam, 
All night the steersman holds the trembling wheel ; 
We round Arenas, with the holy light 
Set on the gray rock as a crystal seal ; 
We hear the blind waves storm her silent base, 
3ut her lamp turns in noiseless ways of peace, 
And strong men sailing over treacherous seas 
Gaze out across the danger-circled night, 
4nd feel a far gleam touch them in the face 
With all the love of land, and light of home. 


Dim seas of dreaming, full of under calls, 
And faint, far sighs, more clear than silver reeds, 
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Sweep round us, lost ones, in unmeasured night, 
Yet glad with wonders audible, and needs 
Made beautiful with speech! Uplifted wings 
Shade the dark seas, and bear us swiftly through 
The shadows of the star-sown fields of blue, 
Fed by cloud-rivers with continuous light, 
And chords of song, and of diviner things, 
Drawn sweetly down in starry water - falls. 


So we sail southward, by glad breezes blown 

All the still hours; we pass the Farallones, 
Encircled with unceasing lines of spray, 

And brooding ever with perpetual moans 
And wings of sea-birds.—Lo! the riven Gate, 

With the sun on the walls of Alcatraz! 

Through the twin cliffs with straining sail we pass, 
And round to moorings in the peaceful bay, 

Where on her sand -hills, girt with queenly state, 
The mistress of the western seas lies lone. 
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NO. XIII.—THE PATWEENS. 


N the middle and lower Sacra- 
C) mento, west side, there is one of 
the largest nations of the State; yet its 
members have no common government, 
not even a name for themselves. They 
have a common language, with little di- 
vergence of dialects for so great an area 
as it embraces, and substantially com- 
mon customs; but so little community 
of feeling that the petty subdivisions 
have often been at the bitterest feud. 
For the sake of convenience and as a 
nucleus of classification, I have taken a 
word which they all employ —fa/ween, 
signifying “Indian,” or, in some dia- 
lects, more properly “person.” 

Antonio, chief of the Chénposels—a 
very intelligent and well-traveled Indian 
—gave me the following geographical 
statement, which I found correct, so far 
as I went: In Long, Indian, Bear, and 
Cortina valleys, all along the Sacramen- 
to, from Jacinto to Suisun inclusive, on 


Cache and Puta creeks, and in Napa 
Valley, the same language is spoken, 
which any Indian of this nation can un- 
derstand throughout. Strangely, too, 
the Patweén language laps over the Sac- 
ramento, reaching in a very narrow belt 
along the east side, from a point a few 
miles below the mouth of Stony Creek, 
down nearly to the mouth of Feather 
River. In the head of Napa Valley, 
from Calistoga Hot Springs to the Gey- 
sers, inclusive, are the Ashochemies 
(Wappos), a separate tribe; and in Pope 
and Coyote valleys was spoken still an- 
other language. 

The various tribes were distributed as 
follows: On the bay named after them, 
the Suisuns, whose celebrated chief was 
Solano. In Lagoon Valley were the 
Malaccas; on Ulatus Creek and about 
Vacaville, the Olulatos; on Puta Creek, 
the Lewytos. (These last three names 
were given to me by a Spaniard, and I 
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could find no Indians living by whom to 
verify them, further than that the abo- 
riginal name of Puta Creek was Lewy.) 
Napa Valley was named for its aborig- 
inal inhabitants. On lower Puta Creek 
the Indians were called by the Spaniards, 
on account of their licentiousness, Pu- 
tos, and the stream, Rio de los Putos. 
On upper, middle, and lower Cache 
Creek respectively are the Olposels,” 
Chénposels, and Weelacksels (all three 
names accented on the first syllable), 
which signify “upper tribe,” “lower 
tribe,” and “tribe on the plains.” In 
Long Valley, just east of Clear Lake, 
are the Lolsels or Loldlas. Zo/ denotes 
“Indian tobacco,” and se/ is a locative 
ending; hence the name means “ wild- 
tobacco place,” applied first to the val- 
ley, then to the people init. At Knight’s 
Landing are the Yodetabies ; in Cortina 
Valley, the Wicosels (north tribe). At 
Colusa are the Corusies (corrupted to 
the present form), whose most celebra- 
ted chiefs were Sioc and Hookileh. At 
Jacinto was a little tribe whose name I 
do not know, and on Stony Creek the 
Patwetns intermarried with the Win- 
toons, and were called by the latter 
Noyukies. 

If all the vast plains from Stony Creek 
to Suisun had been inhabited by Indians, 
the population would have been very 
great; but for several more or less ob- 
vious reasons they were not. In winter 
there was too much water on them; in 
summer none at all, and the aborigines 
had no means of procuring an artificial 
supply. More than that, there was no 
wood; and the portions overflowed in 
the rainy season breed millions of ac- 
cursed gnats in the early summer, which 
render human life a burden and a wea- 
riness. Hence they were compelled to 
live beside the water-courses, except 
during limited periods in the winter, 
when they established hunting- camps 
out on the plains. Nor could they even 
dwell beside the Sacramento, save on 
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those low bluffs, as at Colusa, where the 
tule swamps do not approach the river. 
At a point about four miles below Co- 
lusa there are indications, in the shape 
of circular excavations, that they once 
had somewhat substantial dwellings far 
from water; yet these may have been 
only permanent hunting-camps. They 
also had temporary camps in winter 
along the edge of the tule swamps, for 
the purpose of hunting wild fowl. 

But along the streams the population 
was dense. General Bidwell states that, 
in 1849, the village of the Corusies con- 
tained at least 1,000 inhabitants. In 
Spring Valley, on the Estes Rancho, a 
cellar was lately dug, which revealed a 
layer of bones six or eight feet below the 
surface, lying so thick that they formed 
a white stratum all round the sides of 
the cellar. At Vacaville great numbers 
of bones have been discovered in vari- 
ous excavations. Sefior Pifia, who was 
in the country ten years before the dis- 
covery of gold, states that on Puta Creek 
the Indians lived in multitudes. They 
had an almost boundless extent of plains 
whereon to hunt game and gather grass- 
seed; before the streams were muddied, 
salmon swarmed there by myriads; and 
the broad tule swamps in winter were 
noisy with quacking and screaming wa- 
ter-fowl. 

In addition to the modes of gathering 
and preparing food heretofore described, 
the Patweéns had some different proc- 
esses. On the plains they gathered the 
seed of a plant called “ yellow-blossom” 
(probably Ranunculus Californicus), 
crushed it into flour with stones, then 
put it into baskets with coals of fire, 
and agitated it until the chaff was all 
burned out and the flour scorched, then 
made it into Azzo/e or bread as black as 
charcoal. The seed of the wild sun- 
flower, alfilerilla, clover, and bunch- 
grass was treated much in the same 
manner. The Corusies, and probably 
others, had an ingenious way of captur- 
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ing wild fowl. They set decoy-ducks, 
carved and painted very life-like, and 
when the living birds approached, they 
rose from concealment and scared them 
in such a manner that they flew into nets 
stretched above the water. The Suisuns 
fashioned clumsy rafts of tule, with which 
they cruised about in pursuit of water- 
fowl. When wild clover came into blos- 
som they frequently ate it so greedily as 
to become distressingly inflated with gas 
(a condition which, when superinduced 
in cattle by the same cause, the farmer 
calls “hooven”), and amusing scenes 
ensued. One remedy was a decoction 
of soap-root administered internally, 
and judicious squaw-mothers generally 
kept a quantity of it ready brewed for 
any indiscretion on the part of their 
children. The most frequent treatment, 
however, was to lay the sufferer on his 
back, grease his belly, and let a friend 
tread it. A gentler way was to knead 
him. The Spaniards assert that the So- 
lano plains were well covered with wild 
oats as early as 1838, but the Indians 
did not make extensive use of them 
then. It was only later that they came 
to understand their value. Along the 
Sacramento lowlands they gathered ma- 
ny blackberries. 

On the plains the adult males and all 
children up to ten or twelve —or about 
the age of puberty — went naked, while 
the women wore only a narrow slip of 
deer-skin around the waist. In the 
mountains, where it was somewhat cool- 
er, the women made for themselves short 
petticoats from the inner bark of the cot- 
ton-wood. In making a wigwam, they 
excavated about two feet, banked up the 
earth outside enough to keep out the 
water, and threw the remainder on the 
roof. Ina lodge thus covered, a mere 
handful of sprigs would heat the air 
agreeably all day. In the mountains, 
where wood was more plenty, they fre- 


quently put on no covering of earth. 
Some have thought that the mountain 
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lodges were made more sharply conical 
to sustain the weight of snow in winter. 
In the Sierra this consideration might 
have had its influence, but hardly in the 
Coast Range. The simplest explanation 
is, that the Indians used that material 
which was nearest to hand. 

Among the Lolsels, the bride frequent- 
ly remains in her father’s house, and the 
husband comes to live with her, where- 
upon half of the purchase- money is re- 
turned to him. It is often the case that 
two or three families live in one wigwam. 
They are very clannish, especially the 
mountain tribes, and family influence is 
all-potent. That and wealth create the 
chief, with such limited power as he pos- 
sesses. For instance, among the Lol- 
sels the chief was Clitey, but his broth- 
er at one time became more powerful 
than he through his family alliances, cre- 
ated an insurrection, involved the tribe 
in civil war, and expelled Clitey and his 
adherents — nearly half the tribe — from 
Long Valley to the head of Clear Lake. 
They remained there several years, but 
when the Americans arrived they inter- 
vened and procured a reconciliation. A 
man who is wealthy sometimes purchases 
“relatives,” in order to augment his fam- 
ily influence; and one who has none at 
all does the same to secure himself pro- 
tection. This clannishness begets con- 
spiracies, feuds, and secret assassina- 
tions. The members of a powerful fam- 
ily among the Corusies have been known 
to assemble in secret session, during 
which they appeared to determine on 
the death of some one who was consid- 
ered dangerous, for immediately after- 
ward he was shadowed and soon disap- 
peared. The Lolsels and Chénposels 
were noted for the savage vendettas that 
prevailed among them, and which have 
been prosecuted even to this day. 

No scalps were taken from the slain 
in battle, but the victors often decapita- 
ted the most beautiful maiden they had 
captured, and one held up the bloody 
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head in his hand for his comrades to 
shoot at, to taunt and exasperate the 
vanquished. Men who had quarreled 
about a woman or any other matter, if 
they did not get satisfaction in vocifer- 
ous cursing, would fight a duel with 
bows and arrows. 

These Indians undoubtedly commit- 
ted infanticide before the arrival of the 
Americans, but less frequently than now. 
When a Corusie woman died, leaving an 
infant very young, the relatives shook it 
to death in a skin or blanket. They did 
this even with a half-breed child. Oc- 
casionally a squaw destroyed her babe 
when she was deserted by her husband 
and had no relatives. The sentiment is 
universal among the California Indians 
that it is the father who must support 
the children, and this sentiment justifies 
the act here mentioned. The maternal 
instinct was generally as strong in the 
savage bosom as with a civilized wom- 
an. In Long Valley a squaw who was 
about to give birth to an infant was so 


strongly threatened by its American fa- 
ther that she consented to destroy it. 
But the neighbors interfered, collected 
a sum of money and a quantity of sup- 
plies, and presented them to her on con- 
dition that she should preserve its life, 


to which she gladly consented. After- 
ward they bought the child of her for 
$10, and it lived with one of the pur- 
chasers eighteen years. When he was 
quite young, the boy stole a pair of shoes 
from his guardian, and the latter tried in 
vain to make him confess the theft. He 
then told him the Great Spirit would 
write on a piece of paper and tell him 
how wicked this boy was. He held a 
piece of white paper close to the fire (he 
had written on it with skimmed milk), 
and in a few seconds there appeared 
words on it. The boy was greatly ter- 
rified, confessed the theft, and after that 
grew up to be an ornament to his race. 

Parents are very easy-going with their 
children, and never systematically pun- 
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ish them. They teach them to swim 
when a week old by holding them on 
their hands in the water. I have seen 
a father coddle and teeter his baby ina 
fit of the mulligrubs for an hour with the 
greatest patience; then carry him down 
to the river, laughing good -naturedly ; 
gently dip the little, brown, smooth- 
skinned nugget in the waves all over, 
and then lay him on the moist, warm 
sand. The treatment was no less ef- 
fectual than harmless, for it stopped the 
perverse, persistent squalling at once. 
The Patweéns present the traditional 
California Indian physique, and I had 
good opportunities among them to make 
studies of it. There is a broadly ovoid 
face, in youth almost round, and in old 
age assuming nearly the outlines of a 
bow-kite. The forehead is low, dispro- 
portionately wide, thickly covered with 
stiff, bristly hair at the corners, and oft- 
en having a sharp point of hair grow- 
ing down in the middle toward the nose; 
not retreating, but keeping well up to- 
ward a perpendicular with the chin, and 
frequently having the arch over the eye 
so strongly developed as to be a sharp 
ridge. The ciliary hairs sparse, very 
seldom spanning across over the nose. 
3eard and mustache very thin, often al- 
most totally wanting, and carefully pluck- 
ed out. The head small, often found to 
be startlingly small when the fingers are 
thrust into the shock of coarse hair en- 
veloping it. It is so depressed that the 
diameter vetween the temples, judging 
by the eye, is as great as that from base 
This gives the 
forehead its great width. Small as the 
skull actually is, when a widow has worn 
tar in mourning, and then shaved her 
poll to remove it, the hair, growing out 
straight and stiff for two or three inches, 
gives her the appearance of having an 
enormous head. The eyes well-sized in 
youth, often large and lustrous, but at a 
great age becoming smoke-burnt and 
reduced to mere points, or else swollen, 


to crown, if not greater. 
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bleared, and disgusting. No incurva- 
tion of the eye-slit, as in the east-Asian 
races. Probably there is no feature so 
characteristic in this race as the nose. 
So slightly is it developed at the root 
and so broad at the nostrils, that it out- 
lines upon the face a nearly equilateral 
triangle. Perfectly straight like the Gre- 
cian, it is yet so depressed at the root 
that it seems to issue from the face ona 
level with the pupils of the eyes. Owing 
to the great lateral development of the 
nares, their longer axes frequently in- 
cline so much as to form nearly one and 
the same continuous line. In this case 
the outer axial line of the nose is gen- 
erally foreshortened, so that the eye of 
the beholder is directed into the open- 
ings of the nostrils—a repulsive specta- 
cle. The color varies from a dull brassy 
or brassy-bronze to a hazel, brown, and 
almost jet-black. In young women the 
breasts are full and round, but after they 
have borne children they hang far down, 
flabby and hideous. This may be partly 
accounted for from the fact that they 
wear no dresses to assist in staying them 
up. In walking, the Indian throws more 
weight on the toes than an American, 
which is probably due to his stealthy, 
cat-like habits. There is a tendency to 
walk pigeon-toed, especially when bare- 
foot, but it is by no means universal. As 
to the body, the most noticeable feature 
is the excessive obesity of youth, and 
the total, almost unaccountable, collapse 
with advancing years. This is attribu- 
table in part to the watery and insub- 
stantial nature of their food, into which 
so little grain or flesh enters; and it is 
this phenomenal shrinkage which causes 
them to become so hideously wrinkled 
and repulsive. I have seen nonagena- 
rians who, it seemed to me, would scarce- 
ly weigh sixty pounds. Their frames are 
small, although the skull is exceptionally 
thick; their hands and feet might well 
be the envy of a belle, being so small as 
to seem out of all proportion to the gross 
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bodies seen in youth, and coming to their 
proper relative size only when age has 
stripped off the puffy mass of fat. It is 
due to the smallness of the frame that 
the inevitable collapse is so utter and 
astonishing. An aged squaw of the Sac- 
ramento, with her hair closely cropped ; 
the wrinkles actually gathered in folds 
on her face, and smutched, together with 
the hair, with a coating of tar; her face 
so little and weazen, and her blinking 
pin-head eyes, is probably the most odi- 
ous - looking of all human beings. On 
the other hand, take a Patweén girl of 
the mountains, at that first climacteric 
when she is just gliding out of the un- 
comfortable obesity of youth, her com- 
plexion a soft creamy hazel, her wide 
eyes dreamy and idle, and she presents 
a not unattractive picture of vacuous, 
facile, and voluptuous beauty. Califor- 
nia herself is a type of her children; at 
one time in the year one of the most 
gorgeous lands the sun looks down up- 
on; at another, the most shrunken and 
withered. 

In connection with the above, I will 
present some extracts from an article 
entitled “The Chinese and Japanese: 
A Comparison of their Physical Types,” 
by Ed. Madier de Montjoie, published in 
the Revue Scientifique de la France et 
de [Etranger, of January oth, 1874, 
and translated for the New York Med- 
ical Record, of March 16th. I will sim- 
ply premise that a great portion of the 
foregoing description was written ma- 
ny months before this article was pub- 
lished : 


“ Finally, I will add that in China, to a moderate 
extent, and particularly in Japan, there are brown 
complexions so copper-colored as to approach almost 
to the color of oxide of iron, or of red ochre, and 
which remind me of the Indians whom I have seen 
in North America. In China we find, by way of ex- 
ception, although frequently, heads of such an exag- 
gerated ovoid shape that, were it not for the height 
of the nose, they would remind us of the Aztecs. 

In adding that in the great mass of Redskins 


the root of the nose is scarcely developed, and that 


although in Japan and China the absence of the 
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prominence of the nose, as far as to the inferior half, 
is the universal rule, it seemed to me that in Japan 
this rule is a little less universal in this sense, tha: we 
sometimes find a slight prominence of the nose on a 
level with the iris, especially in individuals of light 
complexion, Redskins have, like the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, well-rounded, almost feminine 
forms, combined with the greatest athletic develop- 
ment, They have, like the Chinese, the pectoral 
muscles very little developed; the muscles of the arm 
less powerful than those of the leg. Their nose, 
much more bony, more curved than that of a very 
large majority of the Chinese, differs less from that of 
many Japanese; the contour in every respect more 
ovoid. I have said that among all individ- 
uals of the yellow race the pectoral muscles are little 
developed. I beg you to remember that these mus- 
cles pass around, under the arm, upon the back, 
These muscles sustain the breast of the female, and 
maintain it in its place. It is the weakness of these 
muscles and their small development which seems to 
me to explain the admirable roundness of the mam- 
mz among all the yellow oriental women, and its 
frightful flabbiness as soon as they are old. At these 
two periods of life, the bosoms of the women of the 
yellow race are very beautiful, and afterward extreme- 


ly ugly. The same is true of the women of the Red- 
skins, Finally, permit me, in conclusion, to 
explain myself in a familiar manner. My formula is 


the result of long experience, and because it is not 
scientific may not find favor: An individual who can 
wear bow-glasses easily does not belong to the pure 
yellow race.” 


In this article, M. de Montjoie is led 
into some capital errors from the fact 
that, whatever portion of North America 
he visited, he appears to have seen only 
the copper-colored aborigines, and no 
California Indians, who are by no means 
copper-colored, but brown or yellow. 
Having also seen only the haughty, 
aquiline beaks of the Algonquin races, 
and not the straight noses of California, 
he appears to lay undue stress upon the 
exceptional cases in Japan where the 
nose developed prominence in the infe- 
rior half. Aside from these few points 
where M. de Montjoie goes out of his 
way to catch at casual resemblances be- 
tween the orientals, especially the Japa- 
nese, and the Redskins (whom he took 
to be alone representative of America), 
the article is extremely interesting and 
valuable for the unmistakable analogies 
which it points out between the Chinese 
and the Californians. 
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In Long Valley I saw a phenomenon 
in physiology. Clitey, the chief, eighty 
years old, perhaps, was turning white in 
spots. The process had been going for- 
ward slowly: for several years, not by 
any sloughing off, but by an impercepti- 
ble change from black to a soft, delicate 
white. The old captain appeared to be 
rather proud of the change than other- 
wise, hoping eventually to become a 
White man. When asked by the inter- 
preter, J. F. Hanson, where he expected 
to go after death, he replied that he did 
not know, but he intended to follow the 
Americans wherever they went. 

From the foregoing account it will be 
guessed that the Patwetns rank among 
the lowest of the race. Antonio told me 
that his people who could not speak En- 
glish had no name or conception what- 
ever of a Supreme Being, and never 
mentioned the subject, and that they 
never spoke of religion, a future state, 
or anything of the kind. But this must 
be taken cum grano salis. The Lolsels 
speak of a divinity whom they call Kem- 
my Salto, which signifies literally, “The 
White Man of the Sky;” but this is too 
manifestly a modern invention, made to 
please their patron, Mr. Hanson. Nei- 
ther is there any ceremony that can be 
called religious. They have dances or 
merry-makings (fonoh) in celebration of 
a good harvest of acorns or wild oats, 
or a plentiful catch of fish, accompanied 
with feasting, in which latter respect 
they, as well as all the Sacramento and 
Sierra tribes, differ from those of the 
Coast Range. The Coast Range na- 
tions, especially from Eel River north- 
ward, partake of only ordinary messes 
on these occasions, and have moral ha- 
rangues by the chiefs; but the eastern 
nations make feasting the prominent 
matter. There is a ceremony of raising 
the dead, and another one of raising the 
devil; but both are employed for sordid 
purposes, the farthest removed from re- 


ligious feeling. When the dead are to 
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be raised, there is first a noisy powwow 
in the sweat - house, and then a number 
of muffled forms appear, before whom 
the women pass in procession in the 
darkness, with fear, and trembling, and 
weeping, and deposit gifts in their hands. 
This ceremony was formerly observed 
merely to assist them in keeping the 
women in due subjection; but in these 
days it enables the men, without using 
coercion, to extort from their female rel- 
atives the infamous gains of that prosti- 
tution to which they have driven them. 
In raising the devil there is a still great- 
er ado. About the time of harvest, they 
go out and kindle fires on all the hills 
around at night; they whoop, halloo, 
and circle together, as if driving in game 
to the valley; finally they chase the 
fiend up a tree, and throw shell- money 
underneath it to hire him to take him- 
self off. Sometimes he makes for the 
sweat - house, fantastically dressed, and 
with harlequin nimbleness capers about 
it awhile, then bows his head low and 
shoots into the entrance backward. He 
has now got possession of their strong- 
hold, and, literally speaking, the devil is 
to pay. Presently, they summon cour- 
age to follow him in, and for awhile there 
prevails the silence of the grave, when 
a pin could be heard to drop. Then 
they fling down money before him, and 
dart out with the greatest agility. After 
a proper length of time, he steals out by 
a trap-door, strips off his diabolical tog- 
gery, and re-appears as a human being. 
The only object of this egregious foolery 
appears to be simply to assist them in 
maintaining their influence over the 
squaws. 

A widow wears tar on her head as 
long as she is in mourning, sometimes 
two or three years, sometimes as many 
weeks. When she removes it, it is un- 


derstood that she wishes to remarry; 
but if an Indian makes advances toward 
her before the removal, she considers 
herself insulted, and weeps. 
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The knowledge of medicine is a se- 
cret with the craft; to learn it a young 
disciple pays his teacher al] that he pos- 
sesses, and begins life without anything. 
But he quickly reimburses himself from 
his patients, charging them from $10 to 
$20 for a single dose. For a felon, a 
Corusie doctor split a live frog and 
bound one portion on the affected part, 
which cured the same. When a person 
is manifestly sick unto death, the Coru- 
sies sometimes wind ropes tightly around 
him to terminate his sufferings. They 
have the sweat-house heat and the cold 
plunge afterward, as usual. This, and 
sucking or scarification, and a few sim- 
ples culled from the fields and forests, 
with divers incantations, constitute their 
materia medica. 

A mixed usage prevails in disposing 
of the dead, but most are buried. Those 
living near Clear Lake are somewhat 
influenced by their western neighbors 
in favor of cremation, but on the plains 
burial was and is all but universal. The 
Corusies thrust the head between the 
knees, wrap the body with bark and 
skins, and bury it on its side in a round 
grave. Previous to interment, the body 
is laid in state outside of the sweat- 
house, and then each of the relatives in 
turn passes around it, wailing and mourn- 
ing, and calling upon the deceased with 
many fond, endearing terms; then as- 
cends the dome of the sweat-house, 
smites his breast, faces toward the set- 
ting sun, and waves the departed spirit 
a long, last farewell: for they believe it 
has gone to the Happy Western Land. 

Of legends, there are not many to re- 
late. It is a nation not very ingenious 
or fertile, though occasionally there is a 
clever head. An old chief in Napa Val- 
ley was once pestered with questions 
about the origin of things by some 
Americans of that description who ap- 
pear to think the aborigines know more 
touching earthquakes, floods, volcanoes, 
and various telluric phenomena than our 
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own scientists. Turning, he pointed to 
the mountains, and asked, “ You see 
those mountains?” He was informed 
that they saw them. “Well, I’m not so 
old as they.”” Then he pointed to the 
foot-hills and asked, “You see those 
foot-hills?” Again, he was informed 
that they sawthem. “ Well,” he added 
with simple gravity, “I’m older than 
they.” 

The Corusies hold that, in the begin- 
ning of all things, there was nothing but 
a great turtle cruising about in the lim- 
itless waters, but he dived down and 
brought up earth with which he created 
the world. The Lewytos related that 
there was once a great sea all over the 
Sacramento Valley, and an earthquake 
rent open the Golden Gate and drained 
it This earthquake destroyed all men 
but one, who mated with a crow and so 
repeopled the world. The Chénposels 
account as follows for the origin of Clear 
Lake: Before anything was created, the 
old frog and the old badger lived alone 
together. The badger wanted a drink, 
and the frog gnawed into a tree, sucked 
out and swallowed the sap, and dis- 
charged it into a hollow place. He cre- 
ated other frogs to assist him, and to- 
gether they finaily made the lake. Then 
he created the little flat white- fish, and 
it swum down Cache Creek and turned 
into the great salmon, pike, sturgeon, 
and whatever other mighty fishes there 
are in the waters. The Chénposels also 
relate this: 

THE GREAT FIRE. 
There was once a man who loved two 
and wished to marry them. 
Now, these two women were 
vtchatch), but they loved him not, and 
Then he 
fell into a rage and cursed these two 


women, 
nagpies 


laughed his wooing to scorn. 


women who were magpies, and went far 
avay to the north. 
world on fire; then made for himself 
a tule boat, wherein he escaped to the 


There he set the 
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sea, and was never heard of more. But 
the fire which he had kindled burned 
with a great burning. It ate its way 
south with terrible swiftness, licking up 
all things that were on the earth—men, 
trees, rocks, animals, water, and even the 
ground itself. But the old coyote saw 
the burning and the smoke of it from 
his place far in the south, and he ran 
with all his might to put it out. He 
took two little boys in a sack on his 
back, and ran north like the wind. So 
fast did he run that he gave out just as 
he got to the fire, and dropped the two 
little boys. But he took Indian sugar 
(honey-dew) in his mouth, chewed it up, 
spat it on the fire, and so put it out. 
Now the fire was out, but the coyote was 
very thirsty, and there was no water. 
Then he took Indian sugar again, chew- 
ed it up, dug a hole in the ground in the 
bottom of the creek, spat the sugar into 
it, covered it up, and it turned to water, 
and the earth had water again. But the 
two little boys cried because they were 
lonesome, for there was nobody left on 
earth. Then the coyote made a sweat- 
house, and split out a great number of 
little sticks, which he laid in the sweat- 
house over night. In the morning they 
were all turned to men and women; so 
the two little boys had company, and 
the earth was repeopled. 


I deem it probable that this legend 
has reference to that ancient, vast erup- 
tion of lava from the north, recently de- 
scribed by Professor Le Conte, which 
spread over so great a portion of north- 
ern California. There is a Pit River 
legend much to the same effect. 

The subject of shell-money possesses 
some interest, and as I have had oppor- 
tunities of studying it most among the 
Neeshenams of Bear River, I shall speak 
of it as it is there seen. Their common 
white money is called Aawock, and is 

shell known as 


made of the bivalve 


Pachyderma crassatelloides, found on 
* 
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the coast in southern California. It is 
now manufactured extensively by Amer- 
icans with machinery, and sold to the 
aborigines. But the latter, in making it 
for themselves, before they had iron im- 
plements, used flint. It is cut into flat, 
round disks or buttons, varying in thick- 
ness according to the shell, and from a 
quarter-inch to an inch in width. These 
are strung on a string made from the in- 
ner fibre of the bark of a kind of milk- 
weed (Afocynum), and generally all the 
pieces on a string are of the same size 
and value. The largest pieces on a 
string are usually estimated at twenty- 
five cents, and the smallest at five 
cents, though different Indians place dijf- 
ferent values on them. They are sub- 
ject to all the evils of a “fluctuating cur- 
rency.” Thus, a string containing 177 
pieces was sold for $7.00; but an Indian, 
knowing my desire to secure a specimen, 
charged me fifty cents for an inch button. 
The old Indians sometimes have several 
hundred dollars’ worth of this shell- 
money laid by, on which they gamble. 
The younger or civilized ones, and Amer- 
icans living in the vicinity of rancherias, 
while they do not esteem it at all for it- 
self, often have it for use among the old 
Indians. Thus, I have known a White 
man buy a pony for $15 gold, and sell it 
to an Indian for $40 shell-money. By 
keeping this latter he could exchange it 
with Indians for gold or silver, in small 
quantities at a time, dollar for dollar. 
An Americanized Indian, although know- 
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ing he can buy nothing with it from the 
store, sometimes has the bulk of his 
wealth in this shape, to remove from 
himself the temptation to squander it all 
at once, as he would if it were gold. 
When he wants a little spending-money, 
he can exchange it at any time with an 
old Indian who has American money. 
This may be considered their silver 
or common circulating medium, while 
that which answers to gold among us is 
made of the red-backed ear-shell (Ha/i- 
otis rufescens), and is called whilo. (Mr. 
R. E. C. Stearns, to whose kindness I 
am indebted for the identification of the 
shells, suggests that this word is cor- 
rupted from the Spanish au/on. This 
is possible, although the Indians accent 
the first syllable, and give it a sound 
somewhere between wf and the German 
6.) This money is in oblong pieces, 
varying from an inch to two inches in 
length and about one-third as wide, be- 
ing cut out in such size as the curvature 
of the shell will permit. Two small 
holes are drilled near the end of each 
piece, and they are by these attached to 
a string, hanging edge to edge, and are 
worn on gala-days asa necklace. Being 
polished and brilliantly colored, they 
form an ornament very seductive to the 
savages’ eyes. The larger pieces gener- 
ally rate at $1 each, and a string of ten 
—the usual number—at $10. But they 
are too large for convenient use, and the 
Indians generally seek to exchange them 
for the less ornamental white buttons. 
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ALIFORNIA has acquired the 
C right to feel some pride in her 
literary record. Creditable as the list 
of authors identified with this coast is, 
it is yet not so long that the labors of 
any conscientious literary man should 
be suffered to pass unnoticed. When 
an addition is announced which, in the 
magnitude and scope of the work done 
and in the preliminary research required 
for its execution, not only surpasses all 
that has hitherto been attempted here, 
but bears comparison with any literary 
or historical undertaking carried forward 
by private enthusiasm and individual zeal 
in any part of the world, it becomes a 
pleasant duty to bestow upon it careful 
and appreciative consideration. 

The Appletons of New York and the 
Longmans of London announce the si- 
multaneous publication in America and 
Europe of a work in five large octavo 
volumes, on Zhe Native Races of the 
Pacific States, by Hubert H. Bancroft, 
of San Francisco. The first volume, of 
800 pages, devoted to the manners and 
customs of the wild tribes, is already in 
type, and will be given to the public ear- 
ly in December. 
by an account of the civilized nations of 
Mexico and Central America; in the 
third volume the mythology and lan- 
guages of both savage and civilized na- 
tions will be discussed; the fourth will 
be devoted to monumental archeology, 
ruins, and other material relics of the 
native races; while the fifth and con- 
cluding volume is intended to throw 
light on the primitive traditional history 
and origin of the American aborigines, 
and to include as well a copious index 
to the contents of the entire work. The 
volumes are promised to succeed each 


This will be followed . 


other with only the intervals necessary 
for press-work and binding, a very large 
part of the whole matter being already 
in type. 

So ambitious a literary enterprise will 
excite attention among thinking men ev- 
erywhere, and even our west-coast think- 
ers, busy for the most part in the de- 
velopment of mineral, agricultural, and 
commercial resources, will give serious 
thought to an undertaking which, if ably 
conducted, must contribute to the result 
for which they toil. This western con- 
tinental border is now in an era of de- 
velopment, of transition from the irreg- 
ularities of youth to the steady labor of 
manhood. The truth is recognized that 
material prosperity is not the only good 
worth working for. He who writes a 
good book to represent us and our coun- 
try in the libraries of the world, serves 
us. no less efficiently than he who opens 
a mine or builds a railroad. Moreover, 
the man who devotes his energies and 
his money to the preparation of a work 
devoted to the interests of his country 
is entitled to a hearing, that it may be 
determined whether or not the metal he 
has mined, and smelted, and wrought 
have the genuine ring. 

Hence the questions: Has this new 
author ably and conscientiously done his 
work? is it worth investigation in the 
pages of a magazine “devoted to the de- 
velopment of the country?” To relate 
what the author in question has done, 
and how he has done it, is what the writ- 
er of this article proposes. He is inti- 
mately acquainted with the history of Mr. 
Bancroft’s enterprise from its beginning, 
has carefully read the first volume of the 
work, and is somewhat qualified by per- 
sonal experience among Indian tribes to 
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judge its merits so far as certain portions 
of the territory treated are concerned. 

Before attempting an analysis of the 
important work undertaken by Mr. Ban- 
croft, it will be interesting to glance at 
a few prominent works of an analogous 
character to which men of literary tastes 
have dedicated their lives and fortunes. 
The author of Mexican Antiquities is 
a notable example. We learn from a bi- 
ographical sketch of his life, that Lord 
Kingsborough’s penchant for Mexican 
antiquities was produced by a sight of 
the original Mexican manuscript de- 
scribed by Purchas (Pilgrimes, vol. iv), 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, where 
his lordship was a student. From the 
time he first saw it, he appears to have 
devoted his mind to it, and to have 
thought of nothing else. Augustin Agl- 
io, an excellent and well-known Italian 
painter, was employed by him to visit 
Rome, Vienna, Dresden, and other pla- 
ces, to search for and to make copies 
of Mexican manuscripts, and, after his 
return, to make drawings of them on 
stone. After having expended upward 
of £30,000 upon this work, he got into 
difficulties with some of the persons with 
whom he dealt. Had he lived, there is 
no doubt but that he would have devot- 
ed his life and fortune to the develop- 
ment of the ancient history of America, 
which had become with him a mono- 
mania. 

William Henry Prescott, our own 
gifted countryman, had early conceived 
a passion for historical writing. In 1819, 
he determined to devote the next ten 
years to the study of ancient and mod- 
ern literature, and to give the succeed- 
ing ten to the composition of a history. 
He accordingly applied himself to the 
study of French and Italian literature. 
About 1825, Mr. Prescott began to study 
Spanish literature and history. He 
made, at great expense, a collection of 
materials, and, before beginning to write, 
was able with the assistance of his 
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friends in Europe to secure, as he says 
in the preface to the history, “‘whatever 
can materially conduce to the illustra- 
tion of the period in question, whether 
in the form of chronicle, memoir, private 
correspondence, legal codes, or official 
documents.” Among these, there were 
various contemporary manuscripts cov- 
ering the whole ground of the narrative, 
none of which had been printed —some 
of them but little known to scholars. He 
accumulated one of the finest private 
libraries in America, being especially 
rich in Italian and Spanish books, and 
various works relating to early Ameri- 
can history. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, upon the death 
of his father in 1840, inherited a consid- 
erable fortune, which enabled him to de- 
vote himself exclusively to literary pur- 
suits. He collected a large library, read 
continually, and made copious notes. 
He acquired some knowledge of many 
languages, among which were French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Rus- 
sian, and Danish. His reputation rests 
upon his History of Civilization in 
England, the first volume of which was 
published in 1857, and the second in 
1861. These two volumes contain only 
a portion of the introduction to a com- 
prehensive work which he had in mind. 
Their literary merits were at once recog- 
nized, but the theory on which they were 
based elicited much discussion. 

Monsieur |’Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, a French traveler and arche- 
ologist, with the exception of intervals 
employed in visiting Rome and Paris, 
was from 1848 to 1863 almost unin- 
terruptedly engaged in exploring the 
United States, Mexico, and Central 
America—acting sometimes as chap- 
lain of the French embassy in Mexico, 
and as teacher of Indians in Guatemala. 
In 1864, he went to Mexico as archzol- 
ogist of the French scientific expedition. 
While in these countries, he collected a 
large and valuable library of rare books 
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and manuscripts, and particularly many 
rare grammars of Indian languages, a 
catalogue of which he published in 1871. 
His principal works are, Aéstoire des 
Nations Civilisées du Mexigue et de 
PAmérique Centrale avant Chr. Co- 
lombo, 4 vols.; Collections de documents 
dans les langues indigenes pour servir 
a Vétude de (histoire et dela philologie 
del Amérique ancienne, 3 vols.; Monu- 
ments anciens de Mexique; and others. 

In Mexico, Sefior Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta has a large and very valuable col- 
lection of rare manuscripts and books, 
mostly relating to Mexican history, the 
principal ones of which he has publish- 
ed at his own expense, adding thereto 
copious notes. 

José Fernando Ramirez, Curator of 
the National Library of Mexico, also 
had a valuable and extensive collection 
of rare books and manuscripts. He 
published several important works. 

In all these instances, the lives and 
fortunes of the authors named were 
dedicated to the work undertaken; but 
in most of them the design was limited 
to the illustration of some theory of civ- 
ilization or period of discovery or con- 
quest. 

Without previous literary experience, 
with but limited opportunities for the 
mental training necessary for such an 
undertaking, a citizen of California has 
designed, and, so far as he has gone, suc- 
cessfully accomplished, a work which, 
in the completeness of its design, the 
judicial accuracy of its statements, the 
intrinsic value of the data obtained, and 
the importance of its bearing upon all 
the great questions involved in the prog- 
ress of the human race, at once places 
his name in no unenviable position on 
the list of those great and good names 
to which the world has already rendered 
homage. 

Hubert H. Bancroft is a native of 
Ohio, descended from a New England 
family, and known since 1856 in San 
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Francisco as an enterprising business 
man, senior partner in a book and pub- 
lishing establishment. That he cherish- 
ed an ambition to be known as a writer 
rather than as a publisher and seller of 
books was suspected by few. Yet soon 
after starting in business his tastes led 
him to commence in a small way the 
collection of printed matter relating to 
his adopted home. The taste once in- 
dulged, gradually assumed strength; in 
ten years his library had taken from 
commercial pursuits more than half his 
attention; during the past five years, it 
has monopolized the whole. Exactly 
what were his ideas and aims during the 
first years of his new work, we know 
not; though men were not wanting who 
sought his motive in some deep-laid 
scheme for pecuniary Thus do 
we grow up with a man, meet him habit- 
ually in the familiar intercourse of busi- 
ness or acquaintanceship, yet know him 
little or not at all. In too many cases, 
when some individual among us is of 
more than ordinary worth, the commu- 
nity is either utterly indifferent to his 
labors and aspirations, or after heartily 
repressing, hindering, and baffling his 
highest purposes in life, finds out his 
merit only when he-is dead, and pays a 
percentage of its debt of honor and praise 
to his memory. Mr. Bancroft follow- 
ed his favorite path with ever-increasing 
but into his biographical zeal he 


gain. 


ardor, 
seems to have infused a healthy leaven 
of business common-sense, for he suc- 
cessfully avoided the shoals of biblio- 
mania. Perfect sets of Hulsius and 
DeBry, rare specimens from the press 
of celebrated printers, large paper edi- 
tions and uncut leaves, ever held a sec- 
ondary place in his affections. Nothing 
relating to his specialty was ever re- 
jected; but the main object was always 
to secure books containing actual infor- 
mation, to form, as he expressed it, a 
“working library.” The State of Cali- 
fornia naturally formed at first the basis 
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of the collection, but with the expand- 
ing ideas of the collector the territory 
was extended to what he terms the Pa- 
cific States — namely, western North 
America from Behring Strait to the 
Isthmus of Darien, west of the Rocky 
Mountains in the north and centre, but 
including in the south the whole of 
Mexico and Central America. Every 
book, pamphlet, map, or manuscript, 
printed or written within the limits of 
this broad territory, or whose contents, 
if produced elsewhere, related in any 
way to the Pacific States, was sought 
out and purchased with no reference to 
its importance or worthlessness, and 
very little to its cost. Mr. Bancroft, as 
a dealer in books, enjoyed some special 
facilities for this peculiar work. Agents 
in all parts of the world were ordered to 
purchase everything that offered. Two 
years were devoted to personal search 
for material in the principal European 
cities, with rich and unexpected results. 
Within a few years, several large libra- 
ries, rich in Pacific Coast matters, were 
sold; that of the Emperor Maximilian, 
of Mexico, alone—the fruit of Sefior J. 
M. Andrade’s life-work as a collector — 
yielded to our San Francisco library 
3,000 volumes, many of them rare works 
that might else have been sought for 
years in vain. 

As a result of all his efforts —a result 
little anticipated at the outset—Mr. Ban- 
croft found himself, in 1869, possessed 
of a library of 16,000 volumes, including 
pamphlets but exclusive of briefs, togeth- 
er with thousands of maps, and files of 
Over 500 newspapers published within 
the territory. Large additions have been 
made since; for instance, during the 
past month, 500 volumes, collected by 
Porter C. Bliss, Secretary of the United 
States Legation in Mexico, during a res- 
idence in that country, were added to 
the library. So far as pamphlets and 
trashy ephemeral publications unknown 
to bibliographers are concerned, or va- 
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rying editions and translations of well- 
known books, a life-time of research 
would, of course, leave any collection on 
so broad a subject far from absolute per- 
fection ; but it is now exceedingly rare 
that mention is made of any useful book 
of which some good edition is not found 
in its place on the shelves. The library 
is a monument of enterprise and careful 
study, and is doubtless unequaled and 
unrivaled in the specialty to which it is 
restricted. To attempt anything like an 
enumeration of the treasures accumula- 
ted is, of course, impracticable here. I 
trust to a rough classification to give an 
approximately adequate idea of their 
number and nature. 

First, I may notice a large mass of 
unmitigated trash, containing not a par- 
ticle of information, yet valuable because 
it has not been elsewhere preserved, and 
will some day constitute a unique and 
curious souvenir of our literary past. 
Second, books and manuscripts, value- 
less except by reason of their age and 
rarity. These include many rare spec- 
imens of early American printing, such 
as a Zumdrraga Doctrina Christiana 
of 1546, a Papal Bull of 1568, a Molina 
Vocabulario of 1571, and altogether per- 
haps fifty or sixty other works printed in 
the sixteenth century, many of them 
containing, however, linguistic informa- 
tion of importance. The manuscripts 
include autograph letters of King Philip 
II., Bishop Zumdérraga, and of several 
hundred secular and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries of the early times. Third, the 
standard works of the Spanish conquer- 
ors and historians—Cortés, Bernal Diaz, 
Mendieta, Motolinia, Sahagun, Torque- 
mada, Las Casas, Acosta, Peter Martyr, 
Oviedo, Gomara, Duran, Herrera, Be- 
tancourt, Remesal, Beaumont, Cogollu- 
do, Villa Gutierre, Burgoa, Clavigero, 
etc. Of all these, the Bancroft library 
has a good edition, or in some cases a 
manuscript copy; of most, the original 
and the best editions; of many, all the 
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editions and translations. Fourth, works 
devoted to the native races and their 
primitive history—Garcia, Ixtlilxochitl, 
Camargo, Tezozomoc, Boturini, Veytia, 
and Leon y Gama. Fifth, the standard 
collections of voyages and of historical 
documents, among the earlier of which 
may be mentioned Grynzus, Ramusio, 
Hakluyt, and Purchas; and of more 
modern collections, Churchill, Pinker- 
ton, Aa, Godfriedt, Mufioz, Navarrete, 
Ternaux-Compans, Pacheco, and Icaz- 
balceta. Sixth, periodicals and publi- 
cations of learned societies. Seventh, 
the works of the leading modern authors, 
such as Humboldt, Buschmann, Pres- 
cott, Irving, Ternaux, Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Alaman, Orozco y Berra, Ste- 
phens, and Squier. Eighth, valuable 
works on the North-west and its early 
history, as Ribas, Mota Padilla, Alegre, 
Arricivita, Kino, Salvatierra, Venegas, 
Clavigero, Baegert, Salmeron, Palou, 
Fages, Mofras, Voyage of the Sutil 
y Mexicana, Cabrera Bueno, Forbes, 
Greenhow, and the later writers. Ninth, 
copies of important manuscript works 
and documents never printed. Tenth, 
works on antiquities, by Kingsborough, 
Waldeck, Dupaix, Del Rio, Cabrera, 
Stephens and Catherwood, Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Nebel, and Charnay. Elev- 
enth, a collection of State legislative 
documents, reports, laws, and briefs of 
the Pacific United States. Twelfth, 
government documents of the United 
States and Mexican Republic. Thir- 
teenth, several thousand maps territo- 
rially arranged and catalogued. Four- 
teenth, files of over js00 newspapers. 
Fifteenth, a unique and very valuable 
collection of original historical matter 
on California, amounting to some 200 
volumes. This includes the Vallejo col- 
lection of original documents, in twenty 
volumes; the Hayes collection of orig- 
inals, copies, and maps, in fifty volumes; 
documents from the archives of the Ban- 
dini, Castro, and Pico families; the Lar- 
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kin collection of official papers; manu- 
script histories of California, written 
from personal recollections and private 
memoranda, by General Mariano Guada- 
lupe Vallejo, Don Juan Bandini, Captain 
José Fernandez, Colonel Manuel Cas- 
tro, and Governor Juan B. Alvarado; 
biographical sketches and historical rem- 
iniscences of many pioneers; and all this 
in addition to the many State, county, 
and mission archives yet to be copied. 
The arrangement and cataloguing of 
the mass of material thus briefly out- 
lined presented no slight difficulties, or 
at least called for no trifling labor. The 
title-page of each book was copied in full 
on a card three and a half by five inches, 
headed by the author’s name; the same 
title abridged was written on a smaller 
thicker card, more conveniently handled. 
These cards were alphabetically arran- 
ged in suitable cases, and the volumes 
ranged on the library shelves round a 
room 30 by 180 feet. The position of 
each volume on the shelves corresponds 
exactly with that of its card in the case. 
The material thus accumulated, the 
shelves filled and their contents classi- 
fied and accessible—practically all that 
has ever been written of our western 
land gathered under one roof—what use 
was to be made of the treasure once 
hid, so long sought, and so successfully 
brought to light? A rich accumulation 
of building material sufficient for the 
erection of a grand structure was on the 
ground: were the plans prepared? or 
did the collector even contemplate build- 
ing? As the late editor of the OvER- 
LAND said: “If Mr. Bancroft had done 
no more than to form this collection of 
books, and exhaustively list them in a 
descriptive index, he would have per- 
formed a labor of very great and lasting 
value ;” especially as the library, while 
in no sense public, was yet by the court- 
esy of the owner always accessible to 
literary men for purposes of historical 
research. But the accumulation of books 
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was to Mr. Bancroft a means, and not 
an object. He intended to build, plans 
were drawn, material and workmen were 
ready. It is not likely that at the start 
the plan was even outlined in his mind; 
respecting the process of its gradual de- 
velopment, only himself, who was not 
communicative on the subject, could 
speak with authority; but his project, 
as announced five years ago to a few, 
was simply to give back to the world the 
material gathered at the cost of so much 
time, labor, and money. He conceived 
the idea that by faithful work all that is 
practically important or interesting in 
his 16,000 volumes, the grain freed from 
the chaff, might be embodied in a series 
of standard works, and thus be placed 
on the shelves of public and private li- 
braries throughout the world. Let the 
modest words of the author in his pref- 
ace express his own idea of the enter- 
prise: 

“* Of the importance of the task under- 
taken, I need not say that I have form- 
ed the highest opinion. At present, the 
few grains of wheat are so hidden by 
the mountain of chaff as to be of com- 
paratively little benefit to searchers in 
the various branches of learning; and 
to sift and select from this mass, to ex- 
tract from bulky tome and transient 
journal, from the archives of convent 
and mission, facts valuable to the schol- 
ar, and interesting to the reader; to ar- 
range these facts in a natural order, and 
to present them in such a manner as to 
be of practical benefit to inquirers in 
the various branches of knowledge, is a 
work of no small import and responsi- 
bility. And though mine is the labor of 
the artisan rather than that of the artist, 
a forging of weapons for abler hands to 
wielc, a producing of raw materials for 
skilled mechanics to weave and color at 
will; yet, in undertaking to bring to the 
light from sources innumerable essential 
facts, which, from the very shortness of 
life, if from no other cause, must other- 
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wise be left out in the physical and so- 
cial generalizations which occupy the 
ablest minds, I feel that I engage in no 
idle pastime.” 

In thus engaging in a life-work which 
must prove without profit in a pecunia- 
ry point of view, Mr. Bancroft probably 
makes no pretensions to motives of phi- 
lanthropy. He works for his own ends, 
his own enjoyment and reputation; but, 
fortunately for us and for the cause of 
knowledge, his labors are identified with 
the best interests of the Pacific States 
and the improvement of mankind. Hav- 
ing provided for life’s ordinary necessi- 
ties, hard literary work affords him more 
pleasure than luxury or dissipation; rep- 
utation is dearer than money; his self- 
gratification is our gain. The founda- 
tions laid, the building went steadily for- 
ward. Yet so quietly has the work been 
carried on, that very few even among 
the educated men of San Francisco have 
had any just idea of its progress. Like 
the building of the temple, it has employ- 
ed the gold of Ophir and the cedars of 
Lebanon; but the edifice has gone up 
with so little ostentation and noise, that 
“the sound of the hammer has not been 
heard upon the walls.” 

At the outset, two questions—the first 
amounting to a serious difficulty — pre- 
sented themselves. The material was 
at hand on the library shelves; how 
could it best be extracted and utilized? 
Investigators will appreciate the diffi- 
culty. The author says: “I soon found 
that, like Tantalus, while up to my neck 
in water, I was dying of thirst. The 
facts which I required were so copious- 
ly diluted with trash, that to follow differ- 
ent subjects through this trackless sea 
of erudition, in the exhaustive manner | 
had proposed, with but one life-time to 
devote to the work, was simply imprac- 
ticable.” After some experi. ats, a 
system of indexing was devised by the 
librarian, “sufficiently general to be 
practicable, and sufficiently particular to 
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direct me,” the author says, “to all my 
authorities on any given point.” The 
system was a novel one, and merits the 
following brief description: Forty or 
fifty subjects, or headings, were select- 
ed, such as Agriculture, Antiquities, 
Biography, Commerce, Drama, Educa- 
tion, Fisheries, Geology, History, In- 
dians, etc., besides the names of States 
and localities. The subject-matter of 
the library is classified according to 
these subjects by means of cards. Each 
card, three by five inches, bears one of 
the general headings on its upper left- 
hand corner, and the heading is followed 
on the same line by the name of the 
State or Territory, and by subdivisions 
of the subject. The following are speci- 
men top-lines : 


Silk-culture, 1867. 


Cal., 
Chiapa, 
Cortés (H.), 
Mexico, 
Nev., 


Portland, 


| Agric., 
Antiq., 

| Biog., 

| Hist., 


Ind., 


Palenque, 


1519. 


Shoshonees, (Dwellings). 


Ogn., 1870. 


The second line of each card contains 
the title of the book referred to, with 
volume and page; while at the foot is 
given a note which briefly explains the 
nature of the information to be found on 
the page mentioned. The cards are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and kept in shal- 
low wooden cases standing against the 
wall, each case divided by wooden par- 
titions into 250 compartments. 

The second matter that demanded at- 
tention was the choice of the first sub- 
ject to be treated. The history, the 
physical features, the mineral wealth, 
and the native races of the territory 
suggested themselves; the latter, most 
judiciously as it seems to me, was chos- 
en. This subject having been fixed up- 
on simultaneously with the commence- 
ment of the indexers’ labors, their first 
efforts were directed to books likely to 
contain information respecting the na- 
tive races, a class of books that was 
found to number 1,200. From ten to 
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fifteen indexers were kept at work for 
more than a year, and the work went 
rapidly forward. When it was first de- 
termined to embody in the first work of 
the series all that is known of the indig- 
enous peoples, familiarly known as In- 
dians, found by Europeans in possession 
of the country we have taken from them, 


‘three volumes were deemed sufficient 


for the purpose. But as the work ad- 
vanced, it was found impossible to treat 
the subject exhaustively in less than five 
volumes ; indeed, to compress the mate- 
rial into these limits has been the chief 
difficulty encountered. 

This great subject of aboriginal peo- 
ples is as fascinating to the historical 
scholar as the physical configuration of 
the continent is to the geologist and ex- 
plorer. In the study of the earth’s sur- 
face, when the chief mountain ranges, 
valleys, and rivers have been noted, 
there is yet work for the explorer in 
studying peak, ravine, and stream; so 
in aboriginal history, now that certain 
great facts are already recognized, there 
is an almost unlimited field for research 
and reflection in respect to the ways, the 
talk, the achievements, and thoughts of 
primitive man in western North Ameri- 
ca. The study of humanity by scientific 
methods —the physical, mental, moral, 
religious, social, and political character- 
istics of our race in primitive barbarism 
and advanced culture—fortunately keeps 
pace with the study of nature. From 
every part of the globe, from lacustrine 
villages, obscure caves, buried shell- 
mounds, from traditions, customs, im- 
plements, and language, knowledge is 
sought which may illustrate the origin 
of man, the relation of races, the growth 
of ideas, and the principle of culture. 
Mr. Bancroft now makes his contribution 
to the stores which historical science is 
accumulating. The field he has worked 
is comparatively new, not yet having oc- 
cupied the exclusive attention of any 
writer in its most comprehensive as- 








pect; at the same time, it has been ex- 
plored by hundreds of acute observers 
whose works are at hand for the illustra- 
tion of special points and limited dis- 
tricts. The area is vast, and the subject 
is rich in the contrasts which it presents 
between the almost brutal life of the 
Digger Indian and the refinements of 
civilization in Central America. Atheme 
so fresh, so broad, and so varied, if prop- 
erly discussed, can not fail to attract the 
attention of all who hold that “the proper 
study of mankind is man.” Respecting 
the peoples treated of in this work, the 
author says: “Differing among them- 
selves in minor particulars only, and 
bearing a general resemblance to the 
nations of eastern and southern Ameri- 
ca; differing again, the whole, in char- 
acter and cast of features, from every 
other people in the world, we have 
here presented hundreds of nations and 
tongues, with thousands of beliefs and 
customs, wonderfully dissimilar for so 
segregated a humanity, yet wonderfully 
alike for the inhabitants of a land that 
comprises within its limits nearly every 
phase of climate on the globe. At the 
touch of European civilization, whether 
Latin or Teutonic, these nations vanish- 
ed; and their unwritten history, reaching 
back thousands of ages, ended. All this 
time they had been coming and going, 
nations swallowing up nations, annihi- 
lating and being annihilated, among hu- 
man convulsions and struggling civiliza- 
tions. Their strange destiny fulfilled, in 
an instant they disappear; and all we 
have of them, besides their material rel- 
ics, is the glance caught in their hasty 
flight, which gives us a few customs and 
traditions, and a little mythological his- 
tory. To gather and arrange, in system- 
atic, compact form, all that is known of 
these people; to rescue some facts, per- 
haps, from oblivion, to bring others from 
inaccessible works, to render all availa- 
ble to science and to the general reader, 
is the object of this work.” 
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This first volume, on the wild tribes, 
opens with an able yet modest preface 
to the whole work, in which the author 
makes known his purpose, explains his 
methods of treatment, and renders full 
and generous acknowledgment to the 
four chief assistants by whom he has 
been aided. Then follows a list of 1,200 
authorities quoted in the work, occupy- 
ing thirty-two pages of fine type, and 
constituting in itself by far the most 
complete bibliography extant on the In- 
dian tribes. Truly, a magnificent fund 
on which to draw for information, a most 
formidable array of vouchers for the 
multitudinous and curious statements 
which fill the book. 

Of the seven long chapters into which 
the volume is divided, the first is de- 
voted to an ethnological introduction, a 
résumé of the science in its present 
state, the theories held by scientists, 
and the foundations on which they rest. 
That the author intrudes no theories of 
his own, will be recognized as a remark- 
able feature by those who have read 
other works on like topics. While the 
author has avoided speculation, “ believ- 
ing the work of the collector and that of 
the theorizer to be distinct, and that he 
who attempts to establish some pet con- 
jecture while imparting general informa- 
tion can hardly be trusted for impartial 
statements,” yet he has thought it well 
to devote some thirty pages to a concise 
presentation of the theories of others, 
as a fitting introduction to 800 pages 
of facts which may be used hereafter by 
scientific men in refutation or confirma- 
tion of said theories. 

The wild tribes of the Pacific States 
are divided for purposes of description, 
by geographical lines, into six groups, to 
each of which a chapter is devoted. 
These groups, beginning in the north, 
are the Hyperboreans, extending from 
the Arctic Sea to latitude 55°; the Co- 
lumbians, from the fifty-fifth to the forty- 
third parallel; the Californians next 
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southward, including the tribes of the 
Great Basin; the New Mexicans, com- 
prising also the northern peoples of 
Mexico; and finally the wild tribes of 
Mexico and of Central America, whose 
groupal names sufficiently explain their 
location. Each group is in turn divided, 
also by geographical rather than by lin- 
guistic or other ethnological tests, into 
from two to ten subdivisions, or families, 
each family being separately described. 
This grouping is so arranged as to bring 
together, for description, tribes and na- 
tions whose characteristics are in the 
main identical, but such differences as 
exist are always carefully noted. The 
author begins in each instance with the 
general features of the territory inhab- 
ited by the people under consideration, 
giving also the names and intertribal 
relations of the principal nations and 
tribes ; then follow in regular order a 
delineation of their physical peculiari- 
ties, with artificial modifications, dress 
and ornament, dwellings, food and meth- 
ods of obtaining it, war customs, weap- 
ons, implements, manufactures, arts, 
boats, trade, government, slavery, fami- 
ly and relations of the sexes, amuse- 
ments, superstitions, medical practice, 
burial rites, and character. This routine 
is repeated with each subdivision, and 
so systematic is the arrangement of 
matter that the student may readily trace 
any particular, as dress, through all the 
tribes from Alaska to Panama. The 
thoroughness of the treatment is per- 
haps best shown by the following account 
of the method of extracting material: 
Suppose for example the author wishes 
to write of the Chinooks in Washing- 
ton Territory, beginning with their food 
and methods of procuring it. He goes 
to the index cases, follows the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the compartments to 
the letter I, glances down the I’s to In- 
dians, down the compartments so mark- 
ed to “Ind., Wash.;” down this head- 
ing to “Ind., Wash., Chinooks;” and 
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now he has in his hand a bunch of from 
fifty to a hundred cards, all exactly alike 
in their upper lines, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample: 


| Ind., “Wash., Chinooks, (Food). 
Swan’s N. W. Coast: N. Y., 1857. pp. 163-6. 
Methods of taking fish, with cuts. 





He now selects from his long list the 
leading or standard authorities, which 
he carefully reads to make himself ac- 
quainted with his subject; then he gives 
the list and the corresponding books to 
his assistants, who extract in carefully 
made notes all that the cards call for, 
using the writer’s exact language except 
in the case of very long or very trashy 
descriptions. With these extracts —em- 
bracing all that his library contains on 
the topic—spread before him, Mr. Ban- 
croft prepares his text. In foot-notes 
he gives quotations when they seem to 
be needed in support of his statements ; 
embodies in other quotations informa- 
tion not included in the text and resting 
on few or weak authorities; states dif- 
ferences between authors on each point; 
and finally adds a complete list of refer- 
ences. This course is followed practical- 
ly with every subdivision of the work. 

To each of the six groupal divisions 
is joined, in finer type than that of the 
text, a summary of tribal boundaries, 
consisting of literal quotations, showing 
the location of every tribe and the terri- 
tory over which they have roamed, and 
also affording an opportunity to mention 
by name thousands of petty tribes whose 
introduction elsewhere would be imprac- 
ticable. These summaries furnish ma- 
terial also for the six fine copper-plate 
maps which are given with the volume, 
covering the whole territory, and exhib- 
iting to the eye the location of every 
tribe within its limits. 

The preceding statements leave little 
to be said respecting the merit of the 
volume. Prepared by such methods 
and with so much labor, nothing but the 
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most perverse carelessness and habitual 
inaccuracy could impair its usefulness. 
The author has given with his book the 
means of verifying each statement; he 
has also submitted his work to men qual- 
ified to judge of its accuracy, in many 
parts of the country, with the most flat- 
tering results. 

The work is not a compilation in the 
unfavorable sense that has to some ex- 
tent become attached to the word. The 
author writes of the native races without 
any personal knowledge of Indians, pre- 
cisely as Prescott wrote of the conquest 
of Mexico without having been a com- 
panion of Cortés. By his system of 
notes he adds great weight to his con- 
clusions, and deals most justly with the 
authors quoted; but he also puts him- 
self to a certain extent in the power of 
literary pirates, who will hereafter dis- 
course learnedly of Indian customs, for- 
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tifying their statements with accurate 
quotations in many tongues, and giving 
full credit to all except Mr. Bancroft’s 
work, which will very likely be the only 
one consulted. 

The author’s style as a writer is clear, 
concise, forcible, and well adapted to the 
requirements of modern students. Nev- 
er indulging in overstrained attempts at 
fine writing, nor losing sight of his fun- 
damental purpose of contributing facts 
to the man of science, he has at the 
same time produced a work of interest 
to the general reader. 

Thus far, Hubert H. Bancroft has 
progressed most successfully in his lit- 
erary career. His first attempt is Cal- 
ifornia’s greatest contribution to the 
world’s literature, and its reception by 
intelligent men will doubtless be such 
as to encourage the author in the pros- 
ecution of his labors. 


JOHN DOBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 

ES; and so John should be made 
be minister of, after all. It was so 
satisfactory to have at last this thing de- 
cided, and Mrs. Dobert pushed back her 
spinning-wheel and rose quite briskly for 
a gentlewoman of her years. 

“John!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Come out here, my boy, till I see 
you. It’s almost time you were off; 
school won’t wait for you as we do when 
you’re busy. And Jane ' 

But out came John and Jane, brother 
and sister together, from the inner room, 
walking up to the hearth of the kitchen; 
Jane busy still with certain sisterly final 
touches to the raiment of her brother, 
now about for the first time to make his 
entrance into that great learned outside 
world, of which neither he nor she as 


yet knew anything save from such books 
as had fallen in their way. Then she 
kissed his cheek with a great sob, the 
answer to which he choked down man- 
fully; and both stood erect, side by side, 
before their mother. 

“John,” she said, ‘‘my only son, the 
last left to me. You are seventeen; 
your sister is fifteen; I am sixty years 
old. You are all our hope. Jane and 
I will sew and spin hard and live hard 
to make a clergyman of you as your fa- 
ther was. Remember your high calling 
and our great hopes. Go, and in all 
your outgoings and incomings, may the 
God of your father be with you, and His 
blessing be upon you, even as my bless- 
ing is upon you, even as my heart is 
with you.” 

The boy fell on his knees on the earth- 
en floor, and his sobs would be no long- 
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er choked down; so the three knelt while 
the mother prayed, in her simple, honest 
fashion of the kirk, for such consolation 
and support as they all needed. Too 
sacred a scene, too intense an emotion 
to be described further. Over the two 
younger hearts broke as it were fathoms 
deep this first great wave of sorrow since 
their father’s death. It was their first 
parting, even for a day. 

Then the lad caught up his books, 
lifted the latch, and was gone, walking 
fast toward Graypool. Walking fast, 
for he had four miles to go, and it was a 
quarter to seven by his father’s old sil- 
ver watch—removed once and forever 
from his mother’s girdle, and now feel- 
ing so queerly in the left-side pocket of 
his vest—and school began at eight. 
Early spring it was as well as early 
morning, and the white blossoms of the 
tall white-thorn hedges, each side of the 
narrow road, glittered with dew and fill- 
ed all the air with a familiar sweetness, 
varied here and there by the languid but 
powerful odor of great patches of wood- 
bine. From time to time, red or black- 
billed blackbirds shot out with a famil- 
iar clucking whir, flying straight and low 
for a few perches, and then turning a 
somersault over the hedge again, as if 
from some aerial spring-board; while 
thrushes in the tall ash-trees piped away 
in the most persistent manner, as if call- 
ing attention to the wonderful phenome- 
non of John Dobert walking off in such a 
strange fashion, without his sister Jane. 

The four miles seemed a mere nothing 
to John that morning, and he entered 
the door of the Royal Graypool Gram- 
mar-school only two minutes late. His 
mother had already seen the head-mas- 
ter, Mr. Andrew Roman, or Lame Andy, 
as he was familiarly though very secret- 
ly surnamed by his pupils—and after 
half a dozen hurried questions, that aw- 
ful dignitary stationed John at the foot 
of a large class of boys, whom the lame 
one was indoctrinating into the mystery 
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of certain Greek verbs ending in m7. 
Now a course of study of the humani- 
ties, begun by his father and earnestly 
kept up by John until that present mo- 
ment, had made him, if not as accurately 
and intimately acquainted with the prin- 
cipal authors of Greek and Latin clas- 
sics as his teacher, at least a far more 
widely read and appreciative scholar 
than that individual. This stood him 
now in good stead; and whereas the 
whizzing cane of the redoubtable Andy, 
as was the fashion of those days, left a 
mournful wake of weals in its passage 
down the class, it soon triumphantly 
beckoned John to the uppermost place 
there. A flush of pride mounted to our 
hero’s brow, and as the appreciative mas- 
ter pushed farther and farther into his 
examination, passing from point to point 
and from difficulty to difficulty of the 
grammar, invading at last even the sa- 
cred mysteries of the digamma, his en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. “ My bairn,” 
he said, laying his left hand warmly on 
the boy’s shoulder, and shaking the aw- 
ful cane in his right, “you are and will 
be a credit to my school, while those 
young idlers are nothing but a vexation 
and a disgrace” —which vexation and 
disgrace he then proceeded to wipe out 
with such a tremendous application of 
the bamboo as made that day corporal- 
ly memorable for weeks in the black cal- 
endar of the youth of Graypool. 

Noon came, almost too swiftly for 
anybody to notice it, what with pleasure 
and what with pain; and with it “re- 
cess for half an hour.” But the delight- 
ed pedagogue kept his new scholar in, 
talking to him, that he might still fur- 
ther assure himself of the accomplish- 
ments of his prodigy. The interview 
was entirely to the satisfaction of both; 
but when, at half-past twelve, the pupils 
trooped in again, the black looks that 
were bent on our poor John somewhat 
disconcerted him. To the offensive and 
significant gestures of a certain fair-hair- 
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ed Samuel Angus, whom John recogniz- 
ed as the son of Laird Angus, owner of 
the estate to which his mother’s little 
holding belonged, whose house lay half 
a mile farther from Graypool on the 
same road he must daily travel, John’s 
attention was specially and unavoidably 
directed—as also, indeed, in time that of 
Mr. Roman himself—a discovery which 
was at once followed by a descent cane 
in hand upon that pugnacious heir of a 
noble house. So unmistakable, howev- 
er, was this young gentleman’s determi- 
nation of vengeance, and so well ac- 
quainted with his character was Dom- 
inie Roman, that, in pure pity for his 
protégé, he dismissed him half an hour 
before Angus would be at liberty to 
take his homeward road. 

Vain precaution! Master Sam had a 
gray Shetland pony, while poor John had 
to walk, and when within 200 yards of the 
house of his mother—who, good soul, 
did not expect him yet, and was busy 
with Jane preparing dinner—he was 
aware of a furious galloping behind him, 
and lo! Sam Angus reined up beside 
him, and flung himself on the road out 
of the saddle—to which, indeed, for rea- 
sons connected with that morning’s dis- 
cipline, he was far from being in anything 
like a fit condition to sit as closely as 
usual; while the pony, all in a lather, 
trotted on home. The interview that 
followed was unhampered by any of the 
formalities usual between persons whose 
acquaintance is of short standing. Sup- 
plementing John’s name by several ap- 
pellations unknown to¢he ordinary books 
of baptismal registry, from the indignant 
height of his sixteen years Sam request- 
ed an explanation of that morning’s un- 
heard-of proceedings. Swiftly diverging 
from the subject in hand, he went on in 
a highly irrelevant manner to demand 
information concerning various points 
of the dumbfounded youth’s appearance 
and attire; winding up by a passionate 
volley of disconnected invective, and an 
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energetic intimation of his wish that the 
“mean, dirty, little, old-fashioned sneak” 
before him should take off his coat, so 
that he (Samuel) might proceed to “lamm 
the life and soul out of him,” with as lit- 
tle impediment as might be; emphasiz- 
ing this last by a kick that sent John’s 
strap of books flying against the hedge, 
and a blow between the eyes that sent 
their owner after them. Worn out by 
unusual exertion and excitement, and by 
want of food since early morning, the 
poor boy lay limp and senseless in a 
dead faint among the thorns; and Sam 
was thoroughly frightened and confound- 
ed. “Why, I didn’t get giving him any- 
thing to what I had meant to, and there 
he goes a-throwing up the sponge at the 
first knock.” But it was evidently a case 
for exceptional action, so he gathered up 
his victim as best he could, and carried 
him with some difficulty on to the Do- 
berts’ cottage. Pulling the latch-string 
with his teeth, he entered. And whata 
sight he had to show the two hopeful, 
loving faces inside! Fortunately John 
just then began to gather his senses 
again, and the wild cry of his mothe. 
and sister made him open his eyes. 
Sam laid him on a long settle beside 
the fire, and stood back, offering an apol- 
ogetic ‘“ We've been fighting,” as all the 
explanation he was just then able to 
give. It was a pitiful, brutal business 
he had been engaged in, and his warm 
heart absolutely sickened with remorse 
as he saw the old woman and the girl 
washing the poor, bruised, wan face, 
white as the hawthorn blossoms entan- 
gled in the long curly black hair. Ten- 
derly they took off the new homespun 
woolen coat, looking sadly at a great 
rent it had; and the old mother took his 
head on her lap. In a minute or two, 
John sat up and asked for his books. 
Sam eagerly ran out, and soon returned 
with them and the little straw-hat that 
lay beside them. Then shamefacedly 
muttering a hope that “all was right 
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now,” he took his departure, turning in 
the door-way to impart the only bit of con- 
solation he could think of, in the shape 
of an opinion that “that right eye wouldn’t 
blacken anything much anyhow, ’cause 
I hit im too much on the other.” 


CHAPTER II. 

We need not go on explaining to any- 
body what everyone has doubtless al- 
ready divined—namely, that John and 
Sam became and were ever after fast 
friends, aiding each other through their 
school-life, the one with his strength and 
dash, the other with his scholarship and 
industry. So we skip on over about five 
years, and find them attending the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and well advanced 
in their respective course of theology 
and law. A pretty snug room they had 
there in a new street— John’s finances 
admitting of this, as his magnificent 
scholarship proved remunerative to him 
in honors and rewards. Books, boxing- 
gloves, foils, cricket - bats, golfing tools, 
and pipes testified to the mingled tastes 
of the occupants of the apartment, who, 
one on each side of a blazing fire, seem- 
ed to be doing their best to neutralize 
the effect of a long day in the cold class- 
rooms. Sam seemed to be in a reflect- 
ive mood, and the puffs were coming 
fainter and slower from the long clay 
pipe, whose bowl he was affectionately 
nursing. “John,” he broke in-at last, 
in tones singularly soft for him, “I think 
you’ve been going ahead a little too fast 
of late.” “And not exactly in the right 
direction, eh, Sam?” replied the other. 
To which John merely nodded sadly. 
“You mean with Bailie McLean’s daugh- 
ter, or with my professor of theology?” 
continued Dobert. “With both,” An- 
gus muttered, in a more hopeless tone 
than ever. 

“Well, Sam” —and the great black 
eyes of the young theologian flashed 
proudly — “Miss McLean has been as 
good as engaged to me for more than a 
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year, and last night she settled all, and 
I am perfectly happy there. O! Sam, 
she is grand and beautiful as a Juno, yet 
has so kind and good a heart under it 
all uy 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Angus; 
“and that rich snob of a cavalry officer 
—I saw him to-night at the club; his 
troop has just returned to town. You 
know how she flirts with him; just watch 
her to-night at our party—that’s all I 
have to say to you. Heart! shea heart! 
—pooh!” 

John’s great thoughtful brow gathered 
itself a little at this last thrust, and his 
voice was a little hard as he took up the 
conversation again, after a short pause, 
without seeming to notice that part re- 
ferring to his betrothed: “And with re- 
gard to my theological professor, what 
have you to say?” 

“O, nothing,” Sam said; “nothing, 
except that it’s the common talk of the 
students of your class that you’ll be re- 
fused a license, for heresy; and after that 
last essay you read in our society on 
the Encyclopédistes, 'm well inclined 
to believe it. Your mother——” 

But Sam had thrust true at last— 
through a joint of the armor, and harder 
than he meant. Dobert rose with a long 
cry, and, staggering for a moment, flung 
himself upon a lounge in the back part 
of the room, in the shadow. Angus 
rose also, in some alarm, for he feared 
one of those fainting-fits that over-study 
and an intensely emotional nature had 
made too frequent with his friend, but the 
white, thin hands motioned him back, 
and he sat down and waited. 

Not for long. In a low, husky tone, 
as of a man making confession before 
his judges of some crime that filled a 
whole land with shuddering and aver- 
sion, John spoke from the shadow: 
“You are right—I fear I never shall re- 
ceive a license to preach in the Scotch 
Kirk, or for that matter anywhere. And 
I think I could make a name and living 
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for myself without it— but O, my moth- 
er! Ah, Sam! I have drifted, drifted, 
drifted far from all the old harbor-marks 
you know of —farther, I hope, than you 
will ever comprehend. Bitterness of 
death! If this be my soul’s death,” he 
wailed, raising his voice, “have I not 
fought and thought for life as none of 
those old gray-beards that condemn me 
ever fought or thought for the truth -——if 
it be truth. And it may be!” he con- 
tinued, thoughtfully. “Was my father 
only a superstitious fool his whole life 
through—is my mother only a dupe? 
Ah! how they used to pray at home, and 
sing their glorious old inspired psalms!— 
how in the long low church did my soul 
answer again to the sacred words, and 
cry ‘Amen,’ while God’s visible glory 
shone about the reverend head, now low 
in dust and darkness. No! Azs eyes are 
on me now, full of unutterable sorrow, 
and his lips move—he would say, ‘My 
son, my son!’ but can not. O, you talk 
of the conceit of logic and learning, of 
the perverse delight with which the 
atheist treads down all hallowed things, 
walking in his own evil path! 7 tell you 
that it is torture—devils, come to tor- 
ment a man before his time! Is it a 
delight, tell me, to tear away from where 
they cling quick in a man’s heart, all the 
sweet, small memories of his childhood’s 
faith, the bright hopes of his friends, the 
darling sacred trust in him, as in their 
God, of his mother and his sister ?—to 
overturn with one half-blind pull —for I, 
at least, can only be half-sure of any- 
thing —to bring down in one sickening 
crash that temple, every stone and pil- 
lar of whose walls is glorious with the 
gold of martyr crowns, and the faith, and 
endurance, and genius of all the fathers 
and all the saints from the God-man 
Christ down to the last gray head of 
our kin that lies in the old kirk- yard at 
home ?—and stand alone in that horror 
of desolation, waiting—for what? Noth- 
ing! If I am right, nothing—but this: 
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my father is dead, and the ashes of him 
lie in the old kirk-yard; I shall die, and 
my body lie beside him. The dead dog 
in any ditch is all one with us both. 
The whirling earth, the marvelous stars, 
and all things, whirl by themselves, 
fall to pieces by themselves; recom- 
bine, and whirl, and strike out heat and 
life, and swallow the heat and life —and 
that is all. Look at it! Think how I, 
athirst, must gloat on the delights of it! 
Put a mark on me, like a Cain, so that 
everyone finding me may pass by on 
the other side; —send me out with the 
anathema maranatha of the kirk on me, 
so that children may run to their moth- 
ers’ knee as I pass, and women turn 
their heads away, shuddering, and men 
look stony straight on—at least, in Scot- 
land—which is not all the world, as I 
thank God—or at least—or— Sam, it 
must be time to go, I think. Have we 
not talked long enough in this way?” 
and the young man rose, his face white 
as death, and his eyes burning hardly 
after any wholesome fashion of life. 

Sam, whose mind was in a confused 
state of horror and pity at what was to 
him, for the most part, a new revelation 
of something apparently near akin to 
insanity, made an attempt to dissuade 
his friend from going out that night, 
but he might as well have talked to the 
wind. Half an hour after saw them 
both walking briskly toward the house 
of the McLeans. 


CHAPTER III. 


The magnificent drawing-rooms of the 
bailie were very brilliant that evening, 
and exceptionally well filled ; an unusual 
number of her majesty’s military offi- 
cers being present, who seemed to have 
renounced for the time being all other 
allegiance than that of Miss McLean. 
Even Sam called her a dazzling Calypso, 
as he and his friend stood back ina bay- 
window, while she played and sung un- 
til to Dobert’s imagination the whole 
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room swung and throbbed like a sea. 
Yet, except a grand figure full of supple 
grace and strength, there was nothing 
very remarkable about her save the 
great masses of hair rolled back from the 
low Greek brow in heavy tawny coils, 
and, most of all, her eyes—habitually 
half-closed, but shining when fully stir- 
red by any affectation or emotion, with a 
deep fulvid light that seemed to match 
her hair and to gleam up through a 
fathomless sea that might at times be 
stirred by strange tides. John, known 
already to all cultured and polite Edin- 
burgh as the most brilliant scholar and 
essayist of the University, became grad- 
ually, as the music drew to a close, the 
centre of a knot of friends, and ostensi- 
bly engaged in conversation. But his 
eyes were riveted on the piano and on 
the performer. As she rose he moved 
forward to gain her side, but the young 
officer who had been turning her music 
was too quick for him, and with only a 


dreamy glance of recognition she pass- 
ed on for a long flirtation with his rival. 
All that followed only went to confirm 
the suspicions of Sam, who for an hour 
did his best to get Dobert to leave the 


house and return home. “Home!” he 
retorted—“ yes, when I have talked with 
her; when I have discovered which it 
was that lied last night, her lips or my 
ears. Stay—there they turn into the 
cross- passage of the conservatory —I 
will speak to her.” 

It was a long passage, however, pass- 
ing away down the side of a back gar- 
den, and John, followed closely by the 
bewildered Sam, did not overtake Miss 
McLean until she and her escort were 
turning at the very end of the conserva- 
tory. Much to Angus’ surprise, the 
“favor of a conversation,” peremptorily 
and sarcastically asked for by John, was 
gracefully granted by the lady; and the 
bewildered officer dismissed with an 
apology and a glance of the half-clos- 
ed eyes, that might have meant either 
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“What a bore is coming!” or “ What a 
bore is going!” or both. 

“ Are you—are you—” abruptly began 
John, in a voice terrible with suppressed 
passion, “playing with me as you play 
with these others?” 

She was picking a rose to pieces, neg- 
ligently. 

“Do you know, Mr. Dobert, that is 
just the question which, after the turn 
our conversation took last night, I have 
been asking myself? Now, upon my 
honor, as you gentlemen say, I can not 
tell. I like you all so well, you see.” 

“You can not tell! And supposing 
you were a man that loved a woman 
who sometimes told you she loved you, 
and sometimes that she might be only 
piaying with you, what would you do?” 

“IT should play the game out for the 
pleasure of it, and see,” she said, lean- 
ing toward him, with parted lips and a 
full deep look into his white working 
face. 

“ And I,” he cried, catching a rail be- 
hind him and dragging himself back 
from the merciless fascination of her 
eyes, “I will tell you what a #zax would 
do. To be in doubt would be, with him, 
to be resolved. To see that the woman’s 
love and worship were not altogether 
for him; that her heart went out after 
gods many and lords many, would be 
to him such a strange and abominable 
thing, that he would tear out of his very 
life the last shred and memorial of his 
betrayed passion, and hate his betrayer— 
take away your eyes, I say!—hate her 
for a whole world dimmed, and twisted, 
and cracked, and for the hope she had 
breathed on until it became a living soul, 
and then stabbed dead with a kiss and a 
look of eyes like yours. But you shall 
not have my soul, sorceress !—you shall 
not have my life—I care not what the 
doctor says. I will live to care nothing 
for you, nothing at all—even for those 
eyes, to which God has given all men’s 


souls for a prey.” And Dobert turned 
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from her with a shiver, staggered a few 
paces, and fell in one of the old fainting- 
fits. 

Sam took him home, and the bailie 
was very indignant, the scene having at- 
tracted some attention, and his daughter 
being much disturbed by several things, 
and weeping so passionately that even 
her majesty’s officers could not that night 
console her. With John, it fared just as 
his doctor had foreseen. He died in a 
few days ; not, of course, of anything so 
foolish as love, but of a blood- vessel 
that had burst internally long before, 
and now broke forth again, never to be 
stanched finally. “Sam,” he said, as 
he felt the “last of it” coming on, “I 
have a strange humming in my ears; it 
is like the sound of my mother’s spin- 
ning-wheel. You will not forget what I 
told you, friend: nothing of this affair to 
her, or of that other—you know all I 
mean.” Lying still for a few minutes, 
he said, again, “She hasn’t sent to in- 
quire after me yet, has she?” and, on 
being informed that Miss McLean had 
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not, he merely nodded gravely, and set 
his lips a little. Then Angus spoke: 

“ You will say something; give mesome 
sign, John —anything before you die— 
to show you have gone back to the old 
faith. O! John, the judgment and eter- 
nity are before you, and—your father is 
there.” 

The dying man rose on his elbow 
and caught his friend by the hand; 
his eyes were terrible in their great, 
wide, hungry eagerness. “Prove it,” 
he whispered, hoarsely—“ prove it; give 
me something to hold by, and through 
all your eternity I will lie before your 
feet. Anything—anything!” And he 
fell back again, choking down the blood 
in his throat. “All dim—all dim! I 
can say nothing; I see nothing; I know 
nothing — nothing, but that my father, 
even in heaven, would not want me 
there, a liar and a coward!” 

“She has killed him, body and soul !” 
sobbed the good, kind Angus, as he put 
back the black heavy curls from the 
grand white dead brow and kissed it. 


A MYTH OF FANTASY AND FIRST LOVE. 


Hid in the silence of a forest deep 

Dwelt a fair soul, in flesh that was as fair. 

Over her nimble hands her floating hair 

Made waving shadows, while her eyes did keep 
The winding track of weavery intricate. 

Early at morn, and at the evening late, 

A robe of shimmering silk she wove with care. 
Hour after hour, though might she smile or weep, 
Still ran the golden or the glooming thread, 
Waking, she wove that which she dreamed, asleep, 
Till many a noon had bloomed above her bended head. 


Now when the time was full, the robe was done. 
Light she would hold it in her loving hand, 
And with wide eyes of wonder she would stand 


For half the day, and turn it to the sun, 
To see its gold lights shift and melt away 
And grow again, and flash in myriad play. 
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Or, while it glimmered on each glossy strand, 

For half the night she held it to the moon; 

Or, sitting with it sleeked across her knee, 

She would bend down above it, and would croon 
The strangest bits of broken songs that e’er could be. 


Then came the dawn when (so her doom had said) 
Out through the shadowy forest she must go, 
And follow wheresoever chance might show, 
Or whither any sound her footsteps led ; 
Taking for wayward guides whatever stirred — 
The rustling squirrel, or the startled bird, 
Their pathless ways pursuing, fast or slow — 
Until the forest’s border she should tread. 
There, whosoever met her, she must fling 
That woven wonder blindly o’er his head, 
And see in him her only lord and king. 


Dim was the morn, and dew-wet was the way: 
Aloft the ancient cedars lifted high 

Their jaggéd crosses on the dawn-streaked sky: 
Below, the gossamers were glimmering gray 

Along her path, and many a silver thread 

Caught glancing lights, in floating curves o’erhead ; 
And little dew -showers pattered far and nigh, 
Where wakened thrushes stirred the sprinkled spray. 
For hours she wandered where her footsteps led, 
Till a long lance of open sunlight lay 

As red as gold upon her lifted, eager head. 


Ah, woe for her, that mortal doom must be! 

Just then the prince came spurring, fair and young, 
With heart as merry as the song he sung; 

But as she started forward, at her knee 

A cringing beggar from the weeds close by 

Holds up his cap for alms, with whining cry. 
Swift over him the lifted robe was flung: 
Henceforth, his slave, forever she must see 

All princely beauty in that brutal face — 

Heaven send that by some deeper witchery 

His swinish soul through her may gain some touch of grace! 





ETC. 


President White on Governmental Education. 

President White, of Cornell University, has 
just printed in two forms, slightly different 
from one another, the powerful address on 
Governmental Aid to Universities, which he 
delivered last spring before the American So- 
cial Science Association in New York, and 
repeated in August before the National Edu- 
cational Association in Detroit. Consider- 
ing how clear, bold, and vigorous a writer 
he is, it is amusing to see how completely his 
speech has been misrepresented. Somebody 
caught up a single phrase, or inferred from 
the title of his speech that he was an advo- 
cate of Doctor Hoyt’s scheme for a national 
university, and attacked him for this advo- 
cacy. ‘*One voice, many echoes.” Half 
the newspapers in the country have taken up 
the theme, and, some with praise, but most 
with censure, have been discussing * Presi- 
dent White’s idea of a National University.” 

The text of his paper is now published, 
and it appears that his only allusion to a na- 
tional university is an incidental remark, so 
brief that it is worth quoting. ‘ Although,”’ 
he says, ‘*I am not here as the advocate of a 
single national university, yet I may say that 
should the National Government take a few 
of the strongest in various parts of the coun- 
try, and, by greater endowments still, make 
them national universities ; or should it cre- 
ate one or more new ones worthy of the na- 
tion, placing one of them at the national 
capital, where the vast libraries, museums, 
and laboratories of different sorts now exist- 
ing may be made of use for advanced instruc- 
tion, and where the university could act di- 
rectly and powerfully for good in sending 
graduates admirably prepared into the very 
heart and centre of our national civil service, 
to elevate and strengthen it —I believe, in 
spite of pessimists and doctrinaires, that the 
result would tell for good upon the whole 
country.’”” 

This is all he says on ‘*a national univer- 


sity.’? But although he does not advocate, 


in this speech, a national university, he does 
argue manfully for national and State aid to 
higher institutions of learning. He claims 
that it is the business of the Government to 
encourage higher education as much as low- 
er education, and he shows by numerous 
well-chosen examples, the benefits which 
have resulted from such public assistance. 
The colors of his picture are heightened by 
the shadows, and he exhibits in no very flat - 
tering aspects the feebleness of sectarian en- 
terprises. His views are summed up in two 
conclusions: first, that in the older States, 
public and private aid should be concentra- 
ted upon a small number of the broadest and 
strongest foundations already laid ; and sec- 
ond, that in the newer States, State aid 
should be regularly given to State institu- 
tions for the highest literary, scientific, and 
industrial instruction to fully equip them, or 
to keep them free from sectarian control. ‘I 
would have Missouri,’’ he says, ‘‘ strengthen 
her State University at Columbia, and her 
Mining School at Rolla ; and Iowa strength- 
en her State College at Ames; and Minne- 
sota, her State University at St. Anthony ; 
and California go on, as she has recently 
done so liberally, and strengthen her Univer- 
sity at Berkeley; and Kentucky, hers at 
Ashland ; and so with the rest.’’ 
**Concentration of Educational Forces ”’ is 
the point at which he aims. Many of the 
graduates of the strong Eastern colleges which 
began in religious and denominational ener- 
gy have done President White the injustice 
to suppose that he was hostile to such foun- 
dations. On the contrary, he recognizes not 
only the good they have done in the past, 
but also what they are doing now, and he 
advocates their enlargement and invigora- 
tion. In the older States, he says, build up 
the old and strong colleges—Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Union, and the rest of 
them. In the newer States he urges favor to 
the universities founded by the State govern- 
ments, rather than to the numerous weak and 
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unpromising efforts which are making for de. 
nominational universities. In his view, the 
time for denominational activity in educa- 
tion, if it is anywhere admissible, is anterior 
to the college or the university. ‘* There is 
no such thing as a Presbyterian Homer or an 
Episcopal Euclid,”’ said a prominent clergy- 
man of New York, in reply to an appeal for 
aid to a Western denominational college. 
University instruction affords little scope for 
denominational zeal, and it is the glory in 
these days of the great colleges at the East 
that they are so catholic and comprehensive. 
It is difficult to define the place for religious 
influences in a university founded by the 
State—religious, we mean, in distinction 
from ecclesiastical. Probably the solution 
of the problem will be found in the volunta- 
ry efforts which will be made by the more 
liberal and sensible persons in the communi- 
ty to surround State universities with homes, 
churches, reading-rooms, and other means of 
moral restraint and culture. Here is a legit- 
imate field for private generosity and zeal. 
Those who are interested in this question 
will find the paper of President White in O/d 
and New for October, 1874, and, in slightly 


different phraseology, in the journal of the 
American Social Science Association. 


One Night. 


A moonlight night! and all the stars are out; 
A railway stretches through a prairie swamp, 
In Indiana, desolate and wild. 

A slender, boyish figure, coarsely clad, 

With flowing locks of black and silken hair, 
Is walking briskly down the endless track, 
And softly whistling at La Marseillaise. 


The youth is thinking of his distant home, 

Upon the sunny banks of dear Moselle, 

Where he bade Marielle a last adieu. 

Their sire had fallen bravely at Sedan, 

Speared by an Uhlan at his mitrailleuse ; 

His sire had died for France at Waterloo— 

“And Ardennes waved above them her green 
leaves.” 


And when the hated Prussians claimed Lorraine, 
He swore to heaven, and to Marielle, 

He could not breathe the air of Germany, 

That left them fatherless out in the world : 

So he had crossed the sea and stoutly toiled, 
That he might earn enough to send for her, 
When they might live in peace and happiness, 


A moonlight night! and all the stars are out ; 
VoL. 13. — 37. 
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The shining rails stretch endless through the night ; 
The wind breathes on the iron telegraph, 

And makes a deep and solemn harmony. 

An ignis fatuus flits o’er the fen, 

And flickers out at last amid the gloom, 

His step is brisk and cheerful still, although 

He feels a little sad and lonely now, 

And wonders if his sister thinks of him, 

Or looks up at the multitude of stars 

That shine so solemnly in heaven's gulf. 


The causeway jars and trembles; and he knows 
That miles away upon the endless track, 

A monster train is rushing through the night. 
Down the long vista of the shining rails, 

That stretch away in silver parallels, 

A lurid eye comes sweeping from afar, 

And sheds a golden flare upon its path. 

He steps aside; the Thing comes roaring past 
Like a wild, savage demon of the marsh. 

The night has swallowed it ; and now the jar 
And rumble, too, have ceased ; and all is still, 
But the low ringing of the telegraph. 


A moonlight night! The stars shine peacefully; 
£olian chords are swelling from the wires ; 

The long grass gently waves like waving hair. 
And now he idly muses, as he walks, 

Upon the shining engine’s awful strength, 

With all its ponderous machinery ; 

And the great, cruel, grinding, iron wheels ; 
And how the bars of light stream far along, 
Turning the silver rails to burnished gold. 


He looks again up to the quiet sky, 

Where clouds of snow float high among the stars ; 
And one has veiled the splendor of the moon, 
That looks down on him nebulous and dim, 

Yet beautiful as gentle Peace. . . . Ablow, 
Sudden and heavy, fells him to the track! 

A band is tightly drawn around his throat ; 

The flat morass—the floating clouds—the stars— 
Confusedly and dimly round him reel, 

Two ignes fatui flit o’er the waste 

And flare, and float, and flutter far away. 


The night is beautiful! The planets glow ; 

The wind sighs round the iron telegraph ; 

The floating clouds are pure as wreaths of snow ; 
The moon rides high among the crystal stars : 
Its light flows o’er an Indiana marsh, 

That spreads out wild, and low, and desolate ; 

It streams down on an upturned human face, 
Pallid and bound upon the iron bars 

That stretch all endless as eternity— 

A ghastly face, half veiled by silken hair, 


Gone is the littie sum that he had saved, 

By many weary months of stint and toil, 

To bring dear Marielle across the sea, 

And he is bound by hands more hard than they 
Down to the iron bars that he may die. 


Vainly, the captive wrenches his slight limbs : 
The cords cut deeper in the quivering flesh. 
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His cheek is pressed against the iron rail, 

That sends an icy shudder to his heart. 

He thinks upon the savage, grinding wheels ; 
The fiery, hissing devil roaring on 

With all its horrible machinery ; 

It may be far away—it may be near! 

And all his soul grows sick, and faint, and wild. 


It is a lovely night! The midnight moon 

Is shining peacefully among the stars: 

Her mellow radiance falls o’er half the earth, 
And rests upon it like the smile of God. 

But on the fen—phosphorically faint, 

Flaring and swinging in a demon dance, 
Like Furies gloating o’er a faller soul— 
Float the fantastic ignes fatui. 


Hush! That is not the sounding telegraph ! 


Faintly at last comes thrilling o’er the rails 
The jar of the great, cruel, grinding wheels! 
It dies away ; and now it comes again— 
Sinking and swelling in successive waves— 
Ebbing and flowing like a tide of Death! 


Again his heart bounds wildly in his breast, 
Choking away each fierce and quick-drawn gasp 
That burns into his lungs like molten fire! 


The stern jar now comes ringing down the rails ; 
The lurid eye again comes sweeping on, 

Swift as a comet—horrible as hell ! 

Still on it rushes, down the iron rails ; 

And now the iron rails begin to roar. 


The golden flare is shining on his face. 


Again his scream rings over the morass— 

The awful scream of human agony. 

The golden flare is strong upon his face : 

The lurid eye burns deep into his soul. 

The iron rails begin to heave, and rock, 

And surge, and sway.and thunder ‘neath the wheels. 
He writhes with fierce, wild frenzy; and his shrieks 
Grow hoarse and shrill, and savage as a fiend’s ; 
And now they sink and gurgle in his throat. 

The roaring wheels rush down the rails ; and now/ 


The night-wind whispers round the telegraph. 


The night is beautiful! The engineer 

Steps out and walks around his iron steed, 

To breathe the lone, wild freedom of the fen— 
To feel the mighty rushing of his train ; 

And see the milk-white moonbeams bathing all. 
His tall form leans out like a figure-head, 
Above the iron prow. His eye is caught 

By something fluttering and waving there. 

He bends and touches it—and staggers back, 
Lifting his hand up to the lurid flare. 

There is a stain of red upon his hand ; 

And from his trembling fingers hangs a tress 
Of long, soft, silken hair—as white as snow. 


Newton S. Greenwoop. 
Lockport, Illinois, September, 1874. 
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The Standard of Siderial Measurement. 

The mile is not the proper unit of measure 
for astronomical distances. It is quite too 
short, and is as inappropriate as would be 
the barleycorn instead of the rod for the 
measurement of farms. Miles can never con- 
vey a clear and comprehensive idea of side- 
rial space. When so used they are mere 
hair-breadths, and necessitate great exertion 
of the mind to comprehend the numerous fig- 
ures employed. Nor is the league, as used 
in some countries, an appreciable improve- 
ment. Were the league a fixed quantity, it 
would reduce the difficulty only a little ; but, 
like the mile, it is variable, meaning one 
thing in one country and something different 
in another. What is needed is some univer- 
sal and much larger standard of measure for 
use in astronomy, as, for example, the earth’s 
diameter. If this were generally adopted, 
the result would be perfect unanimity in as- 
tronomical calculations, and in the expres- 
sion of astronomical ideas. The diameter of 
the earth, measured through from pole to 
pole, would be an exact quantity, about 
which no dispute could well arise. It would 
be neither too large nor too small for the 
purpose, and its fitness otherwise must be 
obvious, since the earth must continue to be 
the starting-point for all our celestial calcu- 
lations. To test the practicability of its use, 
let it be applied to the shortest distance that 
will ever be measured by it: the distance to 
the moon, which is 240,000 miles, or thirty 
times the diameter of the earth. The dis- 
tance might well be expressed as thirty ter- 
rameters, and the distance to the sun as II,- 
500 terrameters. It might be said that we 
sometimes approach within 3,000 terrameters 
of Venus, or, if preferred, that Venus some- 
times,comes within that distance of us. The 
orbits of many of the comets would certainly 
be brought within the scope of our imagina- 
tion, and we could even say of the nearest of 
the fixed stars that it is only 2,500,000,000 
terrameters away. The great comet of 1680, 
which, astronomers tell us, will not be seen 
by the inhabitants of earth again for 8,000 
years, will go off to the distance of 75,000, - 
000,000 of miles, but the distance expressed 
in terrameters is only 9,375,000, a compara- 
tively comprehensible number. 

It must appear that, with the terrameter as 
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a unit of measure, all astronomical cailcula- 
tions would be much simplified, and particu- 
larly those which reach out beyond our solar 
system. 

There is no human contrivance possible 
that will enable the mind to take in the 
movements of the ‘‘fixed stars,’’ or even their 
positions relative to each other, for any giv- 
en period of time ; but men may not, on that 
account, discard any agency that will smooth 
their calculations, or help to span the enor- 
mous spaces of astronomy, as would the 
adoption of the terrameter for their measure- 
ment. 

The metre of France, alone of all meas- 
ures, has a certain definite meaning. It is 
one ten - millionth of the distance, measured 
on the surface of the earth, from the equator 
to the pele; or one forty -millionth part of 
the polar circumference of the earth. The 
mile, on the other hand, is entirely arbitrary, 
meaning one thing here, another thing in 
England, and something entirely different 
in almost every country of Europe. In the 
United States it is measured by 1609.429 
metres, in Germany by several times as many 
metres, and in France by fewer metres than 
in Germany, but more than in the United 
States, and so on. The mile has, in fact, 
about as many different significations as there 
are civilized governments in the world. Some 
countries are even favored with more than a 
single definition of the term, as in Great Brit- 
ain and America, where we have the com- 
mon statute mile and at the same time the 
nautical or geographical mile; and such is 
the confusion upon the subject that many a 
student would be pardoned for not knowing 
in which kind the distance to the moon is 
represented. 

The want of harmony in the standards of 
measure in different countries, even for small 
distances, renders their agreement in astro- 
nomical calculations next to impossible, and 
certainly impracticable. Closely as we are 
allied to Great Britain, the inch in that coun- 
try means a slightly different length from the 
inch in this. The French metre is represent- 
ed by 39.370 inches in England, and in the 
United States by 39.368 inches. All this 
tends to show the great necessity for some 
standard, at least in astronomy. 

The convenience of the word terrameter is 
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obvious enough. The phrase, ‘‘The polar 
diameter of the earth,’’ is much too long an 
expression of the idea for common use, and 
the simple word “diameter” is too general 
in its signification. It means any diameter 
of the earth, or of any sphere, or circlé, or 
even roundish object. But there need be no 
doubt whatever about the distance represent- 
ed by the term terrameter, nor whence either 
the name or the distance is derived. 

A most fitting occasion for the adoption 
of this reform in astrongmical nomenclature 
would be in connection with the transits of 
Venus, which are to occur, the one in the 
present month, and the other in 1882. 


Origin of the Name San Quentin. 

General M. G. Vallejo, whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the earliest Californian his- 
tory is so well known—he havigg himself 
always played therein a most honorable and 
distinguished part — writes to us from Sono- 
ma, explaining how our geographical name 
San Quentin—a name not to be found in any 
known catalogue of saints—originated : 


“The great Indian chief, Marin (after whom Ma- 
rin County is named), being, in 1824, very closely 
pursued by Lieutenant Ignacio Martinez and Sub- 
Lieutenant José Sanchez, who had under their com- 
mand, besides their troops, the celebrated Marcelo, 
chief of the tribes of Cholgones and Bolgones (tribes 
living at Mount Diablo), sought refuge in the little 
islands lying near the entrance of the creek known 
under the name of ‘ Estero de San Rafael de Agua- 
nui.’ These islands were forthwith surrounded by rafts 
managed by friendly Indians; but the Mexican offi- 
cers, not having a sufficient force to justify their set- 
ting foot on the land, and being apprehensive that 
Marin’s friends and allies might cut off their retreat, 
raised the siege and repaired to the ‘ Puta de Quin- 
tin,’ where they met with an equally strong resist- 
ance from Captain Quintin, Marin'’s sub-chief, and a 
brave, daring warrior. 

** Lieutenant Martinez, although his force was infe- 
rior in number to that of the enemy, joined battle 
with the forces of Quintin, and, being favored by 
fortune, captured that chief. The prisoner was taken 
to San Francisco and detained two years, at the end 
of which he was set at liberty, there being no longer 
any doubt that the Whites could rely on his prom- 
ises. 

** Quintin was a good sailor, and during his deten- 
tion was employed by the missionary fathers in charge 
of the Mission Dolores as skipper of one of the light- 
ers trading in the bay. Fifteen years later, at the 
recommendation of Solano and Marcelo, who had 
given me their guarantee of his good behavior, I 
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placed him in charge of my best lighter, which was 
engaged in making trips between Sonoma Creek (es- 
tero de Sonoma) and the port of Yerba Buena, now 
known as San Francisco. 

“The spot in which the struggle occurred, with 
such a happy termination for the Whites, between 
Lieutenant Martinez’s troops and Captain Quintin’s 
Indians, was, after the capture of the Red chief, 
known as the ‘Punta de Quintin’ (Quintin’s Point); 
but it was reserved for the North Americans to change 
the name of that place, and to call it ‘ Punta de Sax 
Quentin.’ I believe that the change may be attribut- 
ed to the fact that a large number of them arrived in 
California under the belief that the inhabitants of this 
country were very zealous Catholics, and, desiring to 
gain their good-will, added sam (saint) before the 
names of towns or villages that they visited. I re- 
member having heard on different occasions Sasta 
Sonoma, San Branciforte, and San Monterey; and, 
pursuant to this custom, they added sa to the name 
Quintin. M. G. VALLzjo. 


“Sonoma, October 30th, 1874.” 


Scientific Notes. 


—William H. Dall, of the U. S. Coast 
Survey, has recently returned from Alaska, 
bringing with him many relics of the sin- 
gular people who formerly inhabited that in- 
hospitable country, but who have now as a 
race passed away from earth. Among the 
more interesting remains were several mum- 
mies of natives of the Aleutian Islands, twelve 
specimens of which were obtained in excel- 
lent condition, and in addition several skulls, 
a portion of the latter being somewhat in- 
jured by atmospheric changes. Some stone 
knives, a few carvings, and other objects of 
interest, were found in association with these 
human remains, a full description of which 
will shortly be given to the world by their 
discoverer. 

—Mr. Dall, also, was enabled to make 
some careful trigonometrical observations 
upon the country near Mount Saint Elias, 
which is now stated from actual measurement 
to be the highest peak on the American con- 
tinent, and to exceed 19,000 feet in height. 
Its near neighbor, Mount Fairweather, is said 
to be over 15,000 feet. In the neighborhood 


of the former mountain, Mr. Dall observ- 
ed some grand glaciers, one of which is de- 
scribed as having a flow of from three to six 
miles in width, and extending inland for at 
least thirty miles. The ice was clear and 
blue, and presented a magnificent spectacle. 
If Alaska be of no further service to the Gov- 
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ernment, it will at least be worth its purchase 
money as a field in which the grand opera- 
tions of nature can be studied in their most 
sublime form, and as an irresistible attraction 
to artists and men of science from all por- 
tions of the world. 

—It may not be generally known that the 
collection of crustacea (crabs and lobsters) 
in the possession of the California Academy 
of Sciences is one of the largest in the United 
States. The great fire of Chicago destroyed 
the whole of the types collected by the late 
William Stimpson, and with them many of 
the more valuable specimens belonging to 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Museum 
of Zodlogy at Cambridge. The Californian 
collection is particularly rich in species from 
Central and South America, and from the 
islands of the South Seas. The specimens 
have recently been arranged by Mr. W. N. 
Lockington, whose knowledge of these creat- 
ures is very extensive. 

—Considerable interest has of late been 
excited among scientists as to the shell- 
mounds of the earlier races of Indians, which 
are to be found abundantly around the shore 
of the Bay of San Francisco and elsewhere. 
Several of these curious relics of a past age 
exist from Saucelito all around Richardson’s 
Bay ; near Oakland; and from Centreville 
to Alviso; while a few may also be traced 
from San Mateo up to Hunter’s Point. These 


- mounds, when opened, are found to contain 


mortars, stone and shell ornaments, bone 
knives, weapons of war, and other curious 
records of the singular people who once in- 
habited our shores. It is very desirable that 
they should be carefully searched, and a few 
hundred dollars could not be better employ- 
ed than in the examination of these singular 
structures. Will some public - spirited indi- 
viduals aid the cause of human science by 
inaugurating the exploration hinted at? The 
objects found are pages of an ancient vol- 
ume, and full of interest to the generations to 
come. 

—At the last meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, Mr. Henry Edwards presented a 
description of a new species of butterfly from 
Santa Barbara, belonging to the group of 
swallow-tails, of which Papilio Asterias and 
Papilio Zolicaon are familiar examples on this 
continent. The discovery of so large an in- 
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sect as the present species is an event of con- 
siderable importance in entomological sci- 
ence, and exhibits the riches of our coast as 
regards its insect fauna. The species in 
question was captured by the late G. R. 
Crotch, and has been named by its describer 
Papilio Pergamus. 

— The Bohemian Club, of this city, which 

is devoted to social intercourse between art- 
ists, actors, musicians, and literati, has 
adopted as its emblem, the owl —and a 
happy idea has struck some member of the 
Club, to procure a collection of owls from 
all parts of the world. The well-known 
taxidermist, Mr. Gruber, of San Francisco, 
has been intrusted with the formation of this 
collection, and hopes within the space of a 
year to obtain for the Club every species of 
the bird of wisdom at present known to sci- 
ence, 
— Baron Osten-Sacken, the celebrated au- 
thority upon the two-winged flies (Diptera), 
has pronounced the species frequenting the 
shores of Mono Lake in such countless myr- 
iads to belong to the genus Zff/ydra, of 
which many species are known to exist in 
North America. One, especially interesting 
to naturalists on this coast, frequents the bor- 
ders of the Great Salt Lake. A monograph 
of the family will shortly be published by 
the baron. 

— The Academy of Sciences recently had 
the opportunity of listening to a most inter- 
esting account by Doctor Harkness of the 
discovery of a volcano in Plumas County, 
California, which, according to his observa- 
tions, had been in active operation within 
the last twenty years. The doctor describ- 
ed a vast lava - field on which all vegetation 
had been destroyed ; some of the remains of 
trees, only to be discovered by removing their 
covering of cinders, being of considerable 
size. The subject appeared to cause an in- 
tense interest in the academy, and a very 
general request was made to Doctor Hark- 
ness to publish a full description of the vol- 
cano and its locality, which he kindly prom- 
ised to do. 

—An exquisite account of the recent 
eclipse of the moon, as viewed from the 
summit of Mount Davidson, has recently ap- 
peared in the columns of the Virginia Znfer- 
prise. A few bold spirits ascended the 
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mountain an hour previous to the time of the 
luminary becoming obscured, and were able 
to observe the eclipse in all its phases. Cer- 
tainly, they were rewarded for their long 
climb, and may congratulate themselves on 
an unusual experience, as well as on having 
earned the thanks of the scientific world for 
a graphic description of a grand and won- 
derful scene. 

—The collections of Natural History at 
Woodward’s Gardens have of late received 
some valuable acquisitions, and a large case 
devoted to various species of coral is espe- 
cially worthy of attention. The birds have 
undergone considerable changes in their ar- 
rangement, and are now to be found careful- 
ly classified in their several groups, so that 
any person desiring to study a particular 
family finds them all ready to his hand, while 
the general effect is equally pleasing to the 
casual visitor. The substitution of glass 
shelves for wooden ones, is also a great im- 
provement, and gives an air of lightness to 
the cases to be obtained by no other method. 
The improvements we have noticed are 
mainly due to the energy and skill of Mr. C. 
Stephens, who is Curator of the Museum of 
the Gardens, and who possesses considerable 
zodlogical knowledge. 

— The second volume of Mr. W. H. Ed- 
wards’ magnificent work on the Butterflies 
of North America promises to outstrip its 
predecessor, the plates of the first two num- 
bers being marvels of artistic skill. Certain- 
ly, no book has ever been published on these 
charming insects, so worthy the attention at 
once of the artist and the man of science as 
this, and America may well be proud of so 
grand a contribution to entomological liter- 
ature. 


Art Notes. 

— Quite an “‘activity ’’ in art has prevail- 
ed during the past month, there having been 
three sales of pictures, and one is announced 
for this month. 

—N. Bush has disposed of some sixty of 
his pictures at public auction, and obtained 
good prices. In his catalogue he describes 
them as “all the work of his own hand,’’ an 
unnecessary explgnation, as the merest tyro 


in art could -pereeive that, like farthing can- 
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dies, they were all run from the same mold 
—though possibly one might have some dif- 
ficulty in determining which was Maine and 
which the tropics. 

—<A combination sale of the works, with 
few exceptions, of all that handle the brush 
in San Francisco, took place on the 11th of 
November. This exceedingly heterogeneous 
collection numbered among its contributors 
some whose names are “scarcely known to 
fame,’’ and some decidedly unknown, as 
well as the well - known ones of Hill, Irwin, 
Hahn, and a few others. We are told that 
all the pictures admitted to this sale passed 
through the ordeal of an examining commit- 
tee. We can only say that either the com- 
mittee was exceedingly lenient or exceeding- 
ly ignorant, for a large proportion of the col- 
lection was composed of what are known as 
**furniture pictures,’’ and we marvel much 
that the artists should mar their own inter- 
ests by permitting the use of an artifice so 
transparently dishonest. Decidedly the best 
were those contributed by Hahn, among 
which a fruit-piece is very good — indeed, 
the best that has yet been exhibited in this 
city. We think his /or‘e is in fruit-painting. 
Irwin had a good picture, entitled the ‘‘Jug- 
glers ;”’ also, a child’s head, and a portrait 
of Longfellow. R. J. Bush shows great im- 
provement in handling and color, and has 
originality. With more practice in a good 
school he will ‘‘make his mark.’’ Marple 
is well represented by several large and small 
pictures, which, however, do not smack very 
strongly of originality. Deakin had several 
that merit the witty description of a former 
editor of this magazine — namely, that they, 
at least, do not violate a clause of the second 
commandment, being indeed no likeness of 
anything in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath. Thomas Hill had a fine game- 
piece, and Denny a marine sketch. Edward 
Hill had several pretty little pieces. 

— Keith, who was not represented in this 
sale, has a collection of his works, number- 
ing nearly a hundred, that he intends dispos- 
ing of in December. It includes landscapes 
of California, Sierra, and Eastern scenery, as 
well as figure, flower, and fruit subjects. 
Some of the pictures represent charming bits 
about home, and others picture the stern 
grandeur of snow-clad ranges, or fairy water- 


falls of Yosemite. These are finished in a 
conscientious manner, after careful studies 
from nature. 

— The custom of disposing of pictures by 
auction, which seems to have become a fa- 
vorite one in San Francisco, is, we fear, short- 
sighted policy on the part of artists. A good 
picture has a certain fixed value which in- 
creases with the rising reputation of the art- 
ist, and is now considered, by the shrewd 
speculators of Europe, an investment as im- 
portant and valuable as land. The best 
works are frequently sacrificed at auction. 
Artists of ability are also by this practice 
placed on the same footing with ignorant 
pretenders, who bolster up their worthless 
names by means of abundant advertisements, 
the public being incompetent judges. How- 
ever, the only remedy, perhaps, for this and 
other evils is the cultivation of public taste. 
We should repeat this stereotyped phrase 
with a sort of despair, knowing of how slow 
growth is this flower of culture, were it not 
for some facts of progress that bid us hope. 
Our land has wealth; vulgar wealth it may 
be now, but it pays for the education of its 
sons and daughters, and another generation 
may boast a class capable of appreciating the 
genius of art. 

—An excellent thing would be the purifi- 
cation and elevation of art criticism. In 
America at present it is simply art cant, 
poured out with the greatest fluency by ev- 
ery scribbler for the press, ad guantum, ad 
nauseam. That a man has written his piece 
for a newspaper does not qualify him for a 
critic of art; nay, even a university professor, 
eminent in science and de//es-lettres, is, with- 
out special culture, as ignorant of the princi- 
ples of color in art as the merest plow - boy. 
Most difficult of all attainments, it requires 
patient study and fractica/ acquaintance with 
the methods of translating nature on canvas, 
as well as extensive opportunities of exam- 
ining works of art, ancient and modern. How 
many of our art scribblers possess these req - 
uisites, each of which is indispensable, and 
without which they should not presume to 
judge of pictures? And were the artists 
themselves prepared to receive honest and 
fearless criticism, instead of fulsome adula- 
tion, that would be another step toward re- 
form. Most of them are exceedingly thin- 
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skinned in this respect. It is otherwise in 
Europe, where the office of critic is frequent- 
ly filled by artists, and is important and in- 
dependent, as it needs must be, in a commu- 
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nity where the subject is perfectly well un- 
derstood. There the greatest masters, with 
the humility of genius, submit to censure, 
and amend and alter accordingly. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ANCIENT City: A Study on the Re- 
ligion, Laws, and Institutions of Greece 
and Rome. By Fustel de Coulanges. 
Translated from the latest French edition 
by Willard Small. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard ; New York: Lee, Shepard & Dilling- 
ham. 

This work, Za Cité Antiqgue— which we 
see, by a reference to it in the introduction of 
Mr. Edward A. Freeman’s Comparative Pol- 
itics, has been already thrown into an English 
form by Mr. T. C. Barker in his Aryan Civ- 
ifization—is one which has become somewhat 
famous, in view of the intimate and detailed 
attention it gives to the growth of ancient 
society from its rudest early Aryan form up 
to those marvelous products of human gen- 
ius, courage, and perseverance—Greece and 
Rome. Impressed by the necessity of study- 
ing the earliest beliefs of the ancients in or- 
der to understand their institutions, M. de 
Coulanges, from what fragments of early 
hymns, laws, customs, antiquities, and gen- 
eral literature remain, has tried to rebuild 
the old roads, or more correctly speaking, to 
mark the old trails, by which the minds of 
men traveled from a primeval state of Ish- 
maelitism and, as we now view it, babyish 
superstition, up to the eventual tolerable uni- 
ty, brotherhood, and philosophic enlighten- 
ment of Athens and of Rome. 

Following M. de Coulanges back, then, to 
his religious starting-point in the earliest an- 
nals of the Aryan or ‘‘ Indo - European race, 
of which the Greeks and Italians are branch- 
es, we do not find that this race has ever 
thought that after this short life all was fin- 
ished for man. The most ancient genera- 
tions, long before there were philosophers, 
believed in a second existence after the pres- 
eat. They looked upon death not as a dis- 
solution of our being, but simply as a change 
of life.” 


What the soul was does not seem to have 
been very clearly decided, but it was sup- 
posed, ‘* according to the oldest belief of the 
Italians and Greeks,” that under proper forms 
of burial ceremonial it became a god, and 
did not go into a foreign world to pass its 
second existence ; it remained near men, and 
continued to live underground. They even 
believed for a very long time that, in this 
second existence, the soul remained associa- 
ted with the body ; born together, they were 
not separated by death, and were buried to- 
gether in the grave.’’ 

From all this came the necessity of a prop- 
er burial according to traditional rites. For 
if these were not observed, the soul, instead 
of peacefully dreaming away a subterranean 
existence, prowied around the place where 
its body lay in the form of a /arva, or phan- 
tom, tormenting the living in strange super- 
natural ways, infecting their bodies with dis- 
ease and their crops with blight. Woe, then, 
to that family among whom respect for the 
bodies of its ancestors—or piety as we still 
call it, with its yet existing double meaning 
of respect to parents and respect to heaven— 
did not exist. The gods and the ancestors of 
a man were one and the same; he had bet- 
ter never been born who would scorn the 
worship of these sacred beings —and all the 
dead were sacred, ‘‘Render to the manes 
what is due to them,”’ says Cicero, even at a 
late period; “‘they are the men who have 
quitted this life; consider them as divine 
beings.”’ 

«Tt was the custom at the close of a funer- 
al ceremony to call the soul of the deceased 
three times by the name he had borne. They 
wished he might live happy under ground. 
Three times they said to him, ‘Fare thee 
They added, ‘May the earth rest 
Thus firmly did they 


well,’ 
lightly upon thee.’ 
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believe that the person would continue to 
live under ground, and that he would still 
preserve a sense of enjoyment and suffering. 
They wrote upon the tomb that the man 
rested there —an expression which survived 
this belief, and which has come down through 
so many centuries to our time. . . . In 
those ancient days they believed so firmly 
that a man lived there, that they never failed 
to bury with him the objects of which they 
supposed he had need—clothing, utensils, 
and arms. They poured wine upon his tomb 
to quench his thirst, and placed food there 
to satisfy his hunger.” 

M. de Coulanges goes on to say, that later 
the idea of the fixedness of the soul to that 
part of the ground where the bones lay bur- 
ied was largely given up. Then began to 
be pictured ‘‘a region, also subterranean, 
but infinitely more vast than the tomb, where 
all souls far from their bodies lived together, 
and where rewards and punishments were 
distributed according to the lives men had 
led in this world. But the rites of burial, 
such as we have described them, manifestly 
disagree with this belief—a certain proof 
that, at the epoch when these rites were es- 
tablished, men did not yet believe in Tartarus 
and the Elysian Fields.”’ 

Offerings of food, and drink, and other 
needful things, had to be made to the dead 
at stated intervals: this constituted the wor- 
ship of this old religion. ‘This worship was 
the same in India as in Greece and Italy. 
The Hindu had to supply the manes with 
the repast, which was called sraddha. ‘Let 
the master of the house make the sraddha 
with rice, milk, roots, and fruits, in order to 
procure for himself the good-will of the 
manes.’’” 

So that, according to our historian, ‘‘ this 
religion of the dead appears to be the oldest 
that has existed among this [Indo-European] 
race of men. Before men had any notion of 
Indra or of Zeus, they adored the dead; they 
feared them, and addressed them prayers. 
It seems that the religious sentiment com- 
menced in this way. Death was 
the first mystery, and it placed man on the 
track of other mysteries. It raised ais 
thoughts from the visible to the invisible, 
from the transitory to the eternal, from the 
human to the divine.” 
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In, or connected with, every Greek and 
Roman house, in the good old prehistoric 
days, and for long after, there seems to have 
burned a fire which, with its hearth, was 
considered a domestic deity sacred and pure, 
Day and night that little pile of embers was 
kept alive: ‘‘an extinguished hearth, an ex- 
tinguished family, were synonymous expres- 
sions.’”’ 

It to some extent follows from this, that 
the religion of the hearth-fire and that of the 
ancestral tomb were near akin. Says our 
author: ‘Both are of the same antiquity. 
They were so closely associated that the be- 
lief of the ancients made but one religion of 
both. Hearth-fire, demons, heroes, Lares— 
all were confounded. We see, from the two 
passages of Plautus and Columella, that, in 
the common language, they said indifferent- 
ly, hearth or domestic Lares; and we know 
that, in Cicero’s time, they did not distin- 
guish the hearth-fire from the Penates, nor 
the Penates from the Lares. In Servius we 
read: ‘By hearth the ancients understood 
the Lares ;’ and Virgil has written, indiffer- 
ently, hearth for Penates and Penates for 
hearth. In a famous passage of the Zneid, 
Hector tells Afneas that he is going to in- 
trust to him the Trojan Penates, and it is the 
hearth-fire that he commits to his care. In 
another passage Aineas, invoking these same 
gods, calls them at the same time Penates, 
Lares, and Vesta.” 

What differentiated most strongly this 
worship of ancestors from that of saints in 
the Christian church was, ‘that it could be 
offered by each family only to those deceased 
persons who belonged to it by blood. The 
funeral obsequies could be religiously per- 
formed only by the nearest relative. As to 
the funeral meal, which was renewed at 
stated seasons, the family alone had a right 
to take part in it.’’ All was private as well 
as sacred ; every hearth -fire (always placed 
by the Greeks in an inclosure, and by the 
Romans in the interior of the house), was the 
providence of a family, represented by the 
ancestors of it, ‘‘and had nothing in com- 
mon with the fire of a neighboring family, 
which was another providence.’’ For this 
domestic religion there was no common or 
uniform ritual ; every house had its own. In 
every dwelling the father was the priest, and 
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as such knew no high - priest; he was also 
supreme judge, and executioner, even unto 
death, for many a century. The pontifex of 
Rome, or the archon of Athens could not 
modify, suppress, or enlarge by a tittle the 
ceremonial of the humblest peasant; he could 
only insist that such religious ceremonies as 
the father had should be performed. The 
religion could be propagated only in the line 
of natural descent and only through males ; 
when a daughter married she did not take 
with her the religion of her father, but the 
religion of her htisband was adopted by her 
after certain ceremonies, which constituted 
marriage. This rite, as celebrated in Greece 
and in Rome, was almost the same. In both 
places the bride was first delivered over, fixed 
sacred forms being cbserved, at the paternal 
hearth by her father to her husband: this sep- 
arated the bonds tha? bound her to the relig- 
ion of her birth. Veiled and preceded by a 
nuptial torch, she was then carried or con- 
ducted to her future home amid the singing of 
certain sacred hymns. Approaching the door 
of their dwelling, it was necessary that vio- 
lence should be pretended, and the young 
Greek or Roman bridegroom seized and after 
a feigned struggle carried his bride over the 
sill, without allowing her feet to touch it. 
**Was it not,” says M. de Coulanges, ‘‘to 
mark more strongly that the wife, who was 
now to sacrifice to this fire, had herself no 
right there, that she did not approach it of 
her own free will, and that the master of the 
place and of the god introduced her by an 
act of his power?’”’—a way of explaining 
the matter which does not seem so good as 
the theory of Messrs. Lubbock, Tyler, and 
others, by which this custom is explained as 
a ‘*survival’’ from a time when men did by 
actual force and right of the strongest steal 
theirwives. The final act of the marriage cer- 
emony was the leading of the woman by the 
man before his hearth, henceforth to be hers 
also, and her putting herself into communica- 
tion with the new hearth and gods by certain 
rites, among which was the sharing and eat- 
iag of a cake of bread by the husband and 
wife. The effects of thus making of marriage 
a solemn ceremony, appealing directly for 
sanction to the most venerable and holy tra- 
ditions and ideas of all the parties and wit- 
nesses thereto, have been momentous for 
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good in the history of the race concerned : 
** The institution of sacred marriage must be 
as old in the Indo-European race as the do- 
mestic religion ; for the one could not exist 
without the other. This religion taught 
man that the conjugal union was something 
more than a relation of the sexes and a fleet- 
ing affection, and united man and wife by 
the powerful bond of the same worship and 
the same belief. The marriage ceremony, 
too, was so solemn, and produced effects so 
grave, that it is not surprising that these men 
did not think it permitted or possible to have 
more than one wife in each house. Sucha 
religion could not admit of polygamy.” 

We see now the ancient family, with its 
fixed hearth and tomb, neither of which, the 
latter especially, could be easily removed 
from one place to another—and only in spe- 
cial emergencies and with special religious 
observances. We see a people fixed to lo- 
calities, multiplying more or less rapidly, 
and coming more and more into personal and 
mental contact. All this brought changes. 
‘*A certain number of families formed a 
group, called, in the Greek language, a 
phratria,; in the Latin, a curia. Did there 
exist the tie of birth between the families of 
the same group? This can not be affirmed. 
It is clear, however, that this new association 
was not formed without a certain enlarge- 
ment of religious ideas. Even at the mo- 
ment when they united, these families con- 
ceived the idea of a divinity superior to that 
of the household ; one who was common to 
all, and who watched over the entire group.”’ 
This larger union, with its common worship 
—modeled after that of the family, and hav- 
ing a special hearth or altar—did not fora 
long time interfere with or modify the old 
system of family worship. Every phratry or 
cury had its head or leader, whose special of- 
fice it was to preside over its common relig- 
ious observances. ‘‘ The phratry had its as- 
semblies and its tribunal, and could pass de- 
crees. In it, as well as in the family, there 
were a god, a worship, a priesthood, a legal 
tribunal, and a government. It was a small 
society that was modeled exactly upon the 
family.”’ 

We are rapidly approaching the epoch of 
civilization marked by the establishment ot 
what the Greeks and Romans understood by 
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the term ‘‘city.’”’ Phratries and curies, by the 
same laws of attraction and cohesion by which 
they were formed out of families, ran togeth- 
er into tribes, with their several religions, al- 
tars, and protecting divinities. ‘The god 
of the tribe was generally of the same nature 
as that of the phratry, or that of the family. 
It was a man deified, a Aero. From him the 
tribe took its name. The Greeks called him 
the eponymous hero. He had his annual fes- 
tal day. The principal part of the religious 
ceremony was a repast, of which the entire 
tribe partook. The tribe, like the phratry 
(though without disturbing either it or the 
family in its special provinces], held assem- 
blies and passed decrees, to which all the 
members were obliged to submit. It had a 
chief, tribunus, phulobasileus.”” And the 
union of tribes was the establishment of the 
city, with its special sacred fire and common 
religion. 

Farther than this we can not here follow 
M. de Coulanges, but we have at least indi- 
cated to our readers the laborious and skill- 
ful manner in which he notes and studies the 
leaves and branches of dead history to find 
the foot - prints of some nations of the Aryan 
race in their passage toward association, gov- 
ernment, and civilization on that extended 
scale, called by him ‘the ancient city ;” 
and we recommend all students of political 
and social evolution to study the instructive 
and interesting work of M. de Coulanges for 
themselves. They will find in it much that 
will seem to them somewhat antiquated, in 
view of the great advances lately made in 
its department; but they will also find clear- 
ly expressed there the results of the patient 
and detailed labor of a great scholar in a 
special province of history with which few 
men are better acquainted. 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. By J. G. 
Holland. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

Truly, in these days of sensation and false 
sentiment, a simple story simply told is a 
sweet and grateful thing, and especially to 
one who has fed upon the indigestible read- 
ing matter of the present generation until he 
has become a species of literary dyspeptic, 
Doctor Holland’s Afistress of the Manse will 
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be a soothing dish. There is nostriving after 
grandiloquent language or thrilling situations 
here. The hero and heroine are plain peo- 
ple ; there is nothing strained or improbable 
from one end of the poem to the other; the 
versification is graceful, easy, and most hap- 
pily free from those eccentricities and man- 
nerisms which mar the works of so many of 
our modern poets. 

Philip, a young pastor, as the author says, 


“ bred in Northern climes, 
Preached the great Word I strive to sing ; 
And in the grand and golden times— 
Aflame with love—he went to bring 

His Mildred—subject of my rhymes— 





“From her far home on Southern plains ; 
And what they shared of bale and bliss, 
And what their losses, what their gains, 
The loving eye that readeth this 
May gather, if it take the pains,” 


He introduces his young wife to her new 
home, which loving hands have already pre- 
pared and made beautiful for her. He says: 


*** Now mount with me the old oak stair! 
This is your chamber—pink and blue! 
They asked the color of your hair, 
And draped and fitted all for you, 

My fine brunette, with tasteful care.’ ” 


Very considerate, truly, but we have our 
doubts about that “‘ pink and blue ” being ex- 
actly the thing for a ‘‘fine brunette.” Loving 
and beloved, it would seem that no cloud 
should cast its shadow over Mildred’s hap- 
piness now; but ‘the course,” etc. She 
fancies that the people do not care for or es- 
teem her save as the wife of their dear pas- 
tor. For this, she makes her moan: 

“ The moon came up the summer sky : 
*O happy moon!’ the lady said ; 
*Men love thee for thyself, but I 
Am loved because my life is wed 
To one whose message, pure and high, 
Has spread the world’s evangel far, 
And thrown such radiance through the dark 
That men behold him as a star, 
And in his gracious coming mark 
How beautiful his footsteps are.’”’ 

She resolves, however, to become worthy 
of him, and prays fervently for strength from 
above : 

*«* His ladder leans upon the sun; 
I can not climb it: give me wings! 
Grant that my deeds, divinely done, 
May be appraised divinest things, 
Though they be little every one. 
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** * His stride is strong; his steps are high : 
May not my deeds be little stairs 
That, counted swift, shall keep me nigh, 
Till at the summit, unawares, 
We stand with equal foot and eye?’”’ 


Mildred yearns to win the affection and 
esteem of her husband’s flock, the members 
of which she first met on leaving the church 
on the first Sunday spent in her new home, 
when, 


*“ Half-bows were tendered and returned ; 
And welcomes fell from lips and eyes ; 
But in her heart she meekly spurned 
The love that came in love’s disguise 
Of sympathy—the love unearned.” 


Her first errand of mercy is to feed and 
clothe a vagrant child, after which she ap- 
pears to feel much relieved. 


“To Philip, Mildred was a child, 
Or a fair angel, to be kept 
From all things earthly undefiled— 
One who upon his bosom slept, 
And only waked to be beguiled 


“ From loneliness and homely care 
By love’s unfailing ministry. 
No toil of his was she to share, 
No burden hers, that should not be 
Left for his stronger hands to bear.” 
7 - . * * * 2 
“ The love he bore her lifted him 
Into a bright, sweet atmosphere 
That filled with beauty to the brim 
The world beneath him, far and near, 
And stained the clouds that draped its rim.” 
* * * * * . + 
“ And Mildred, vexed, misunderstood, 
Knew all his love, but might not tell 
How in his thought, so large and good, 
And in his heart there did not dwell 
The measure of her womanhood.” 
- + * * . 7 
“She must be mate of his; but how? 
And dreaming of a thousand ways 


* Her hands would work, her feet would tread, 
She thought to match him as a man! 
His books should be her daily bread; 
She would run swiftly where he ran, 
And follow closely where he led,” 


But on second thought she concludes that, 
** To be like Philip was to be 
Another Philip—only less! 
To win his wit in full degree 
Would bear to him but nothingness, 
For one no wiser grown than he!” 
Wherefore, she wisely determined that 


** Where Philip fed, she would not feed ; 
Where Philip walked, she would not go; 
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The book he read she would not read, 
But live her separate life, and so, 
Have sole supplies to meet his need. 

** He held his mission and his range ; 

His way and work were all his own ; 

And she would give him in exchange 

What she could win and she alone, 

Of life and learning, fresh and strange.” 
* 2° S @ OS @ 

* He strengthened her with manly thought 
And learning, gathered from the great; 
And she, whose quicker eye had caught 
The treasures of the broad estate 
Of common life and learning, brought 

“ Her gleanings from the level field, 

And gave them gladly to his hands, 

Who had not dreamed that they could yield 

Such sheaves, or hold within their bands 

Such wealth of lovely flowers concealed.” 
onett ¢ = «6 

“ He gave her food for heart and mind, 
And raised her toward his higher plane ; 
She showed him that his eyes were blind ; 
She proved his lofty wisdom vain, 

And held him humbly with his kind.” 


This will suffice to give the reader a gen- 
eral idea of the style of the poem. The 
other incidents of the story must be omitted 
here. 


Bric-A-BRAC SERIES, Anecdote Biogra- 
aap Ad Thackeray and Dickens. Edited 
y Richard Henry Stoddard. New York: 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This second volume of the Bric-a-Brac Se- 
ries is just as pleasant in its broken chatty 
fashion as the first. We might wish perhaps 
that the editor were a little more of a purist 
in English idiom than to allow such slips to 
occur in his preface as ‘I think we woudd 
discover,” or **I have indicated what seems 
to me some of its defects;’? but Mr. Stod- 
dard is, on the whole, so appreciative and so 
careful in his literary summary, that we owe 
him nothing but thanks, Both Thackeray 
and Dickens were many-sided men, one side 
in many respects marvelously unlike anoth- 
er, and it is only under the various lights 
thrown on them by works like this now in 
our hands that any appropriately complete 
idea of their mental and social characteris- 
tics can be arrived at. 

Thackeray was a man of the world in a 
wider sense than Dickens was, and, as such, 
laid himself open to fewer slurs from Mrs. 
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Grundy ; but they were both great and un- 
common men, and consequently a perpetual 
stone of stumbling and rock of offense to all 
petty and commonplace persons, their whole 
life through. Their grand heads and calm 
eyes saw and understood farther and deeper 
than is granted to the multitude; their love 
for the good and beautiful was passing that 
of women, and the lash of their scorn was 
upon base and evil things like the sting of a 
scorpion—and of all this Philistia is suspi- 
cious in a high degree. No man is great to 
a valet, as Carlyle puts it, and these men 
were everywhere haunted by flunkies, friend- 
ly and otherwise, through whose blinking 
eyes and scribbling fingers such a multitude 
of distorted and belittling sketches of the 
great originals have come down to us as was 
never possible before this age of ‘para- 
graphs”’ and ‘interviewers.’ Yet when 
God had made all things, he looked upon 
them, including ‘‘everything that creepeth 
upon the earth: and God saw that it was 
good.’” Even so; and among all the ca- 
lumniations and hard interpretations the pur- 
blind or malicious among petty biographers 
have given to the world regarding Thacke- 
ray and Dickens, we find data enough left to 
assure us that our love and respect for them 
have not been misplaced or unfounded ; and 
in this sense the worst of these biographies 
has been good, and not without use for some- 
thing. 

The selection of mémoires pour servir just 
now before us, is certainly one among the 
best of the kind that we have seen. There 
are papers and sketches taking all sides of 
the various questions as to the characters of 
Thackeray and Dickens, and giving charm- 
ing glimpses of their likes, dislikes, and in- 
ner life, with pictures, bright also in the 
light of later events, of the necessarily long 
and severe apprenticeship they served before 
becoming masters of their craft—a craft, fur- 
thermore, whatever amateurs may think, de- 
manding to the last the severest labor and 
attention. As Sir Arthur Helps, himself 
high in the author-guild, says of Dickens: 
‘**This brings me to another part of his char- 
acter which was very remarkable. He was 
one of the most precise and accurate men in 
the world ; and he grudged no labor in his 
work. Those who have seen his manuscripts 
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well recollect what elaborate notes, and com- 
ments, and plans (some adopted, many reject- 
ed) went to form the basis of his works. To 
see those manuscripts@vould cure anybody of 
the idle and presumptuous notion that men 
of genius require no forethought or prepara- 
tion for their greatest efforts, but that these 
are dashed [off?] by the aid of a mysterious 
something which is comprehended in the 
mysterious word ‘genius.’ It was one of 
Mr. Dickens’ theories, and, I believe, a true 
one, that men differ in hardly anything so 
much as in their power of attention, and he 
certainly, whatever he did, attended to it 
with all his might.” 

The poetic selections of the volume are 
specially good in their kind, and we con- 
clude this review with an extract from one of 
them, applicable, we think, to either Thack- 
eray or Dickens: 

“This was our general. Many a year, 

Unsullied, free from rents or flaws, 
Our standard did he o’er us rear, 
And gathered glory for our cause. 
He never showed the wounds he bore— 
Nore knew how deep—within his breast, 
And now, the long, fierce battle o’er, 
His gallant spirit is at rest, 
O! brother soldiers of the pen, 
Whose words are faint, whose eyes are dim, 
Vow by his grave to be true men, 
And in life’s warfare copy him.” 


THE PropHeT: A Tragedy. By Bayard 
Taylor. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor is too well known to 

the American people—and to none more than 
to Californians —to require any introduction 
from us. As a linguist, a writer of travels, 
and a lecturer, he holds, we take it, an undis- 
putedly high position among English-speak- 
ing people— but as a poet — well, there one 
can not be quite so certain. His Masgue of 
the Gods is perhaps a production which, so 
far as form and style are concerned, need 
rank second to nothing published in America 
of late, but it savors strongly of manufact- 
ure by some mechanical process. Not 90 
the Prophet. There is a pleasing and satis- 
fying naturalness about most of the dia- 
logues and situations of this tragedy that 
grows upon and impresses the reader, and 
that entitles the work to a high place in the 
literature of the century. 
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The first act of the five into which this 
tragedy is divided opens with a quiet coun- 
try scene in a New England State. David 
Starr, the future propnet, appears as a farm- 
er’s son occupied with the duties of his po- 
sition. A moody, dreamy, religiously in- 
clined youth, perhaps ; but still nothing very 
uncommon about him strikes us till he at- 
tends a camp - meeting in his neighborhood. 
There a fanatical preacher, of a type always 
too common among an earnest but imperfect- 
ly educated populace, storms denunciations 
and exhortations on the congregation : 


**Come up, ye publicans and sinners! kneel, 
Pray hard, mourn with the mourners, and be saved ! 
Strike off the crusted brimstone from your feet, 
And swap away the Devil’s fire for water! 
+ + 7 * * “ . 
Come up, choose sides! 
The Lord means business.” 


But so also, unfortunately for the untutor- 
ed divine, did David, a greater and more 
thorough-going fanatic than the exhorter him- 
self, whom he faced and outfaced before the 
congregation, demanding for himself in the 
name of ‘‘the promises,”’ ‘‘the power of 
miracle and prophecy, and gift of tongues.’’ 

Then, of course, ensued a sort of religious 
riot, and David was forced to withdraw from 
the conventicle ; not, however, until his en- 
thusiasm and sincerity had favorably affected 
a number of persons, who afterward formed 
the germ of the sect that acknowledged him 
as an inspired teacher. 

Events sweep on rapidly to a climax. Da- 
vid goes rhapsodizing through the woods in 
the silliest and most guileless manner possi- 
ble. He is secretly supplied with food by 
his betrothed, a poor loving girl called Rho- 
da, and he imagines he is fed by angels; he 
addresses a multitude that comes out to hear 
him, attracted by his strange actions and 
sayings, and while he preaches he calls fora 
sign. He is answered: a huge piece of rock 
near where he stands falls as he points his fin- 
ger at it; and he and several hundred wit- 
nesses are convinced that he is verily ‘‘a 
prophet; yea, a prophet!” 

It is two years after this that we next see 
David ; married to the affectionate and trusty 
Rhoda, he leads some hundreds of his adher- 
ents out toward the West, to a home where 
the scoffing of the Gentiles should be heard 
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no longer, but only the tuneful songs of the 
saints of the new church. Forerunners had 
gone before to establish the settlement and 
erect the necessary buildings — prominent 
among which were a temple for worship and 
a house for the prophet. About this time, 
also, there begins to appear before us another 
convert to the faith—a rich and beautiful 
widow, as it would appear; and when the 
prophet was received into his new Zion, her 
song and her face were very sweet and very 
comfortable tothe soul of David. Of an emi- 
nently sentimental and dreamy nature, and 
feeling himself but ill comprehended by his 
simple wife, the eloquent young fanatic felt 
strangely drawn toward this wondrous -ey- 
ed, all-comprehending woman; and she— 
Livia, as she was called—who had only join- 
ed the sect for love of him, soon found a 
thaumaturgic means to bring him closer. 
Speedily, David is found sitting often in her 
house. He cries: 


“Livia! What are you? What triumphant force 
Flows out from you, and knits my blood with yours? 
How is it that the liquid dark of eyes 

I gaze on grows a broadening sphere of light, 
Inclosing me forever ?—touching so 

Your hand, that suddenly a warmer world 

Beckons and wooes as if it might be mine? 

That in your cheek the blossom-tender flesh, 

As it were spirit, sanctifies my lips?” 


And with that kiss, the shadow of the end 
falls over the lips so strangely sanctified; the 
fire that burned upon them was, alas! not from 
the altar of God. David lends no unwilling 
ear, as may be imagined, to the proposals of 
some of his elders and counselors that polyg- 
amy should be established among them as in 
the patriarchal times, 

At last, plots in Zion itself, and an attack 
from without by disgusted or distrustful Gen- 
tiles in the neighborhood, bring David, much 
against his judgment, into a battle, or rather 
skirmish. He is shot in the breast, and falls 
into the arms of Rhoda and Livia, who had 
both accompanied him to the front. He dies 
as he has lived, a wholly well-meaning and 
honest, but fanatical and semi-insane man, 
his head upon the breast of his first love, 
Rhoda, who cries, as she sinks slowly with 
him : 

“ Nay, he is dead! 
Leave us! You have no more a part in him: 
He is all mine at last!” 











FiELD, CovER, AND TRAP SHOOTING. By 
Adam H. Bogardus. Edited by Charles 
J. Foster. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

AMERICAN WiLD-Fow. SHooTING. By 
Joseph W. Long. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

These two works cover somewhat different 
grounds, as indicated by their titles; the 
first dealing with such birds as habitually 
live, feed, and are shot on land; the other 
with such birds as live and are shot on wa- 
ter—on in/and waters, in this case, as should 
have been added by the title. The book of 
Mr. Bogardus is (as might be imagined, in- 
deed, from the fact that its author is the 
‘champion wing-shot of America,” and that 
its editor was for many years ‘sporting edi- 
tor” of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times) much 
the better and fuller of the two; both, how- 
ever, being plainly put, trustworthy state- 
mer.ts of almost all matters directly useful to 
American gunning sportsmen — of whom we 
wish the number was larger. We have read, 
we hope, almost all the able attacks that 
have been made upon game and wild - fowl 
shooting, on the scoreepf cruelty, and have 
little to reply, except that it seems a matter 
of conscience—of a morbid conscience, many 
would say. We do not feel called upon 
here either to attack or defend pigeon-shoot- 
ing from the trap; but it does not appear 
very sinful to cultivate a sure and quick eye 
in the use of fire-arms, a good wind and 
limb strengthening exercise pursued over all 
sorts and conditions of country and scenery, 
together with the art of killing game for 
food in a sportsman -like, that is to say, in a 
swift and certain, manner. 

The great battle between breech - loaders 
and muzzle-loaders is we imagine now pretty 
nearly decided in faver of the former — in 
spite of the resolute stand still making in 
certain corners of the battle - field by advo- 
cates of the old system in rifles and fowling- 
pieces. The last international rifle-match at 
Creedmoor, in which the Sharp and the Rem- 
ington in the hands of the American team 
defeated the Rigby in the hands of the Irish 
marksmen, shows that the last stronghold of 
the old weapon has been carried, and that in 
addition to the incontestable, unapproacha- 
ble superiority of the breech-loading rifle as 
an arm of rapidity and certainty of fire, it 
can henceforth compete on equal if not su- 
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perior terms with its muzzle -loading brother 
as an arm of precision for the finest long- 
range shooting. And it is with the fowling- 
piece as with the rifle. Mr. Bogardus, whose 
fame and fortune depended for many years 
on his gun, and who began by using a muz- 
zle-loader, laid it aside for the modern weap- 
on. He says: ‘*Then came the breech- 
loader, an invention of enormous value, and 
so much improved upon since its first discov- 
ery and application, that upon this principle, 
with various details of construction for open- 
ing, shutting, and securing the piece at the 
breech, the most convenient, the safest, and 
the best guns in the world are now made. A 
few years ago, many good sportsmen would 
have disputed this statement, and there are 
ssome who will do so now. It is, however, 
founded upon large experience and many 
trials of the breech-loader in my own hands, 
against the most vaunted muzzle - loaders in 
those of other good marksmen and sports- 
men. I was, for some time after breech- 
loading guns came out, of a contrary opinion; 
but results convinced me of my error. Re- 
sults always convince reasonable men — that 
is to say, a great preponderance of results. 
+ « « My opinion of breech - loaders 
now is, that they excel muzzle-loaders in 
three or four particulars of the very greatest 
importance. Of course, I speak of good 
guns. In the first place, they put the shot 
closer and distribute them more evenly than 
muzzle - loaders do. A breech- 
loader will also shoot as hard as a muzzle- 
loader, provided you use a little more pow- 
der. My breech-loading guns have shot 
harder than any muzzle -loading gun I ever 
tested against them, but I used a dram more 
powder, and of fine quality at that.”’ 

The author of American Wild-Fowl Shoot- 
ing, Mr. Long, has still something to say in 
favor of the old gun; chiefly that the cost of 
ammunition is less, and that, when loading 
with loose powder instead of with the shell - 
cartridge, the size of one’s charges can be 
altered to suit the various distances at which 
wild fowl are found. But, he concludes, de- 
cidedly enough: ‘I have not finished yet. 
I intend to give the claims of the breech- 
loader an equal showing, and, I think, can 
still find advantages enough to overcome 
most of its deficiencies, And first (I will be 
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as brief as possible), they have [it has?] the 
advantage of rapidity in loading, whereby 
in wild-fowl shooting, besides the advantage 
of being always ready for new-comers, crip- 
ples may be more readily secured. Second, 
ease and quickness of exchanging loads in a 
gun [which the reviewer thinks ought just 
as well to meet the changes in the load of 
powder, mentioned above among Mr. Long’s 
objections], as in the case of the approach of 
geese or swan when awaiting ducks. Third, 
facility of cleaning. Fourth, less liability to 
miss fire. Fifth, safety—no getting two loads 
into one barrel, no need of having heads 
or hands over the muzzle, or leaving a gun 
loaded when not in use or when riding in a 
wagon or other vehicle.” 

Both our authors recommend for general 
use rather heavier and larger-bored guns 
than our old English dictator in such mat- 
ters, Colonel Hawkins, would have thought 
necessary ; and, as American game is gener- 
ally stronger and larger than that of England 
or of European countries, we have no doubt 
they are right. It seems agreed among the 
best shots on land and water in this country 
that a double-barreled shoulder-gun should 
weigh from eight to nine pounds, and be of 
10 or 12-bore, according to the strength or 
endurance of the shooter. Comparatively 
heavy charges of powder and light of shot 
are also recommended, with great care in 
having a thick and very tight-fitting wad 
(two sizes larger than the bore, sky both Bo- 
gardus and Long), evenly placed on the 
powder, and a thinner though equally tight 
and well-placed wad on the shot, which 
should be shaken down close-sitting and 
even in the cartridge, or the barrel, as the 
case may be, not rammed too hard. Shoot- 
ing constantly with one barrel, as many do, 
will, however, start the tightest wad that ever 
pressed a charge, so it is best to use one’s 
barrels alternately as nearly as may be. 

The size and sort of powder and shot have 
always been matters of dispute among ex- 
perts. There seems to be little to choose 
between coarse and fine powder, provided it 
be of the best quality procurable, and that 
plenty of it be used, never less than four 
drams, and five if the gun bums it conve- 
niently; but the cardinal error of young gun- 
ners, on slaughter intent, is to use too large 
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shot and too much of it. An ounce of shot 
is generally much more efficacious than an 
ounce and a half, and the former is for a 10- 
gauge gun, as nearly as may be, the correct 
charge. Large shot is another mistake. Mr. 
Long (with most wild-fowl gunners, who are 
accustomed to fire into large flocks where 
undue scattering of shot is not so much an 
object as with land-shooters) seems, to the 
experience of the reviewer, to err mischiev- 
ously in that direction—so far as general 
shooting is concerned. Colonel Hawkins 
would agree enthusiastically with the senti- 
ments of the veteran American fowler, Bo- 
gardus: ‘In loading a gun of 10-gauge for 
grouse, I put into my cartridges four and a 
half or five drams of powder and an ounce 
of No. g shot, in the early part of the season. 
Later on I use No. 8 shot, and still later No. 
7. In November and December, for the 
shooting of grouse and duck, I charge with 
No. 6. Some use larger shot for ducks, but 
a charge of No. 6 from a good gun, well 
held, will stop a duck as far off as seventy 
yards sometimes. With a strong charge of 
powder and shot of moderate size there is 
greater penetration, and a better chance of 
hitting besides. When I go out expressly 
for brant and geese, I load my cartridges 
with No. 2; but when out for general shoot- 
ing, I have killed many brant and some 
geese with No. 6. For quail-shooting I use 
No. 8 or No. 9; for plover, No. 8; for snipe, 
No. 10. For wild turkeys I once preferred 
shooting with a rifle, but I now use the 
breech-loading shot-gun with No. 1 shot in 
the cartridges. . It will be seen that 
I believe in the necessity of large charges of 
good strong powder, more than in the effi- 
cacy of very large shot, The smaller shot, 
as I believe, are driven at higher velocities, 
and have greater penetration, than larger 
ones. Besides, the number of pellets to the 
weight of the charge is a very material thing. 
The more there are, the more will, in all 
probability, be put into the bird shot at.’’ 
All these things appertain, it is true, to the 
very rudiments of shooting; yet, as they are 
matters to be decided by experience and ex- 
periment, no sportsman can well afford to 
overlook the conclusions arrived at after a 
life’s work, by old and able gunners like 
Bogardus and Long. 
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The remainder of both their books con- 
sists of careful and detailed desciipticns of 
the haunts, habits, and best manner of kill- 
ing the various game and wild birds of our 
continent, and have greatly interested us. 
We think both gentlemen have fulfilled the 
different promises of their title- pages in a 
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conscientious and trustworthy manner, and 
have given valuable assistance to the vota- 
ries.of an invigorating and useful sport ; for 
the cultivation of which, California, in abun- 
dance of game and absence of obstacles to 
its pursuit, is at this day without a rival in 
the world. 
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